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FAR  AT  SEA 


“  Ah  !”  I  says,  “ you ’ve  been  a  hard  and  a  bitter 
mother  to  me;  and  yet  it  goes  again  the  ^t  to 
turn  one’s  back  upon  you.  I ’ve  toiled  on,  and  lived 
hard,  and  yet  you ’ve  always  showed  me  a  cold,  cruel 
face”;  and  as  I  smd  that,  feeling  quite  heartsick,  I 
leans  my  elbows  on  the  side  o’  the  ship,  and  my  chin 
on  my  hands,  and  has  a  long,  long  look  at  the  old 
country  ae  we  was  leaving,  —  perhaps  to  see  no  more. 

I  looked  round,  and  there  stood  plenty,  tearful¬ 
eyed  and  sad  with  all  the  lines  of  sorrow  marked  in 
tMir  foreheads,  while  I  could  see  lips  trembling  and 
breasts  working  with  the  pain  they  could  hardly 
keep  down.  And  then  1  don’t  know  how  it  was, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  thought  together  the 
same  sad  things,  and  that  I  knew  their  thoughts  and 
they  knew  mine.  There  waa  all  the  old  life,  —  plain 
as  could  be ;  and  then  came  the  long,  long  struggle 
with  sickness,  and  death,  and  want ;  and  I  knew 
that  people  said  such  poor  folks  should  not  marry, 
and  many  another  bitter  word,  as  if  it  was  wrong¬ 
ful  to  love  and  try  to  be  happy.  The  wind  whis¬ 
tled  through  the  ropes  above  our  heads,  and  the 
clouds  seemed  gathering,  too,  in  our  hearts,  for 
though  the  bitterness  was  gone,  I  could  see  plenty 
of  sorrow  and  sadness  all  around. 

“Won’t  do,  my  lad,”  I  says,  rousing  up,  and 
wetting  both  hands  as  if  I  meant  work ;  and  then 
I  goes  down  in  the  steerage  to  try  and  make  things 
a  bit  comfortable,  for  you  see  all  the  poor  things 
were  in  a  most  miserable  state.  Some  was  ill, 
some  down-hearted,  some  drunk  and  foolish,  some 
drunk  and  noisy,  some  drunk  and  quarrelsome. 
Then  there  was  children  crying,  and  women  scold¬ 
ing,  and  altogether  it  was  anyuiing  but  a  cheering 
prospect  for  the  night,  for,  as  you  may  say,  we 
were  n't  shook  down  into  shape  yet 

“  Good  time  coming,”  I  says  cheerily ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  young  ones  of  my  own,  I  set  to  to  help 
them  as  had,  I  hold  of  a  young  shaver,  —  about 
two  and  a  half,  1  should  think,  ^  and  ha  was  a-let- 
ting  TO  right  away  as  if  he 'd  got  all  the  trouble  in 
the  Aip  in  his  precious  young  head.  But  he  soon 
turned  quiet,  playing  with  my  Knife,  and  all  at  once 
I  finds  as  he 'd  made  a  hammock  o'  me,  and  had 
gone  off  as  sound  as  a  church.  During  the  next 
three  days  its  mother  was  very  ill,  poor  thing,  and 
I  had  to  regularly  mind  the  little  one ;  and  I  did, 
too. 

Well,  'tie n't  a  very  pleasant  life,  in  the  steerage 
of  an  emigrant  ship  bound  for  New  Zealand, 
’specially  if  the  weather 's  a  bit  rough ;  and  so  we 


found  it.  For  the  next  morning,  when  I  went  on 
deck,  there  was  a  stiff  breeze  mowing,  the  ship 
heeling  over ;  and  as  I  thought  the  night  before,  so 
it  was,  —  there  was  nothing  in  sight  but  waves  all 
round.  One  sailor  did  point  to  something  which 
he  said  was  home,  but  it  might  have  been  a  cloud. 

The  fourth  night  had  come,  and  as  I  lay  in  my 
berth  listening  to  the  “  wash  wash  ”  of  the  water 
past  the  side  of  the  ship,  the  creaking  and  groaning 
of  the  timbers,  and  every  now  and  then  the  heavy 
bump  of  a  wave  against  the  side,  I  could  n’t  help 
thinbng  what  a  little  there  was  between  us  and 
death ;  and  somehow  or  other  the  serious  thoughts 
that  came  kept  me  wide  awake. 

It  was  two  bells,  I  think  they  call  it,  for  they 
don't  count  time  as  we  do  ashore,  when  all  at  once , 
I  could  hear  as  there  was  a  great  bustle  up  on 
deck,  where  all  through  the  watches  of  the  night 
everything’s  mostly  very  quiet.  Then  there  came 
a  go^  deal  of  tramping  about  and  running  to  and 
fro ;  so  I  gets  out  of  my  berth,  slips  on  one  or  two 
things,  and  goes  cautiously  up  the  ladder  and  gets 
my  head  above  the  hatchway,  and  then  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  I  saw  what  was  up,  and  it  gave  me  such  a 
shock  that  I  nearly  let  go  my  hold  and  fell  back 
into  the  steerage.  There  was  a  thick  cloud  of 
smoke  issuing  out  from  between  the  hatches,  right 
in  the  centre  of  the  ship ;  and  almost  before  I  could 
thoroughly  realize  it  all,  or  make  myself  believe  as 
it  was  true,  a  woman  ran  shrieking  along  the  deck 
in  her  nightrdress,  and  calling  out  those  fearful 
words  on  ^ard  ship,  — 

“  Fire  !  fire  !  fire  I " 

Hundreds  of  miles  from  land,  standing  on  a  few 
nailed-together  pieces  of  wood,  and  them  burning 
beneath  your  feet. 

1  could  n't  help  it :  all  my  bitter  feelings  of  being 
ill  used  came  back,  and  I  says  to  myself, — 

“  Your  usual  luck,  mate ;  would  n't  be  you  if  you 
were  n't  unfortunate.  But  never  mind ;  you  have 
your  choice,  fire  or  water.”  And  then  I  thought  of 
the  danger,  and  I  ketches  myself  such  a  thump  in 
the  chest,  and  rolls  up  my  sleeves,  and  goes  up  to 
the  captain  as  was  busy  giving  his  orders. 

“  What  shall  I  do  ?  ”  I  says. 

“Pumpl”  he  shouts;  “and  fetch  a  dozen  more 
up.” 

Lord  bless  you!  I  had  'em  up  in  no  time  from 
amongst  the  crying  women ;  and  I  found  time,  too, 
to  get  the  women  and  children  up  on  deck  in  the 
poop,  which  was  farthest  from  the  hatches,  where 
the  smoke  kept  pouring  out,  besides  which  the  wind 
took  it  away  from  them. 

There  was  plenty  of  shrieking  and  screaming  at 
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first ;  but  they  had  got  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place  when  they  chose  that  captain,  for  he  runs  to 
I  the  poop,  where  all  the  shivering  things  was  a-etand- 
j  ing,  and  with  a  few  words  he  quiets  them.  Then 
I  he  runs  to  the  men  as  was  scuffling  about,  here, 
there,  and  everywhere,  and  gets  them  all  together ; 

I  and  then  at  last  he  gets  a  line  of  lellows  with  buck- 
I  cts,  a  lot  more  at  the  pumps,  and  some  more  at  the 
little  engine  as  was  there ;  and  then  when  all  was 
I  ready,  and  every  man  standing  still  at  his  post,  he 
goe's  with  some  more  to  the  hatches  and  drags  up  a 
couple,  when  up  rose  a  regular  pillar  of  fire  and 
smoke,  with  a  snaky,  quiet  movement,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  every  face  was  lit  up,  and  there  was  quite  a 
glare  spreading  far  out  to  sea.  Sails,  cordage,  masts, 
everything  seemed  turned  into  gold.  For  a  moment  I 
couldn’t  help  forgetting  the  danger,  and  thinking 
what  a  beautiful  sight  it  was ;  when  directly  alter 
there  was  a  regular  ringing  cheer,  the  engine  and 
pumps  went  “  clang-clang,”  and  the  water  wasteemeil 
into  the  burning  hold  from  bucket  and  engine-nozzle. 

How  the  water  hissed  and  sputtered  T  while  vol¬ 
umes  of  smoke  and  steam  rushed  up  where  it  had 
been  all  flame  but  a  moment  before,  and  as  we  saw 
this  we  cheered ;  but  we ’d  nothing  to  cheer  for ;  it 
was  only  tlie  fire  gathering  strength ;  and  then,  as 
though  laughing  at  the  water  we  poured  in,  it  came 
dashing,  aim  crawling,  and  running  up,  licking  the 
edges  ot'  the  hatchway,  and  setting  on  fire  the  tar¬ 
paulins  at  the  sides,  and  then  it  began  to  shoot  and 
leap  up  as  if  to  catch  at  the  cordage  and  saib. 

“  Pour  it  in,  my  lads,”  shouted  the  captain. 
“  Don’t  be  afraid  ;  we  sha’n’t  run  short  of  water,  like 
they  do  at  your  London  fires.” 

No,”  says  a  cliap  on  my  side ;  “  and  there  ain’t 
no  running  away  into  the  next  street.” 

Then  I  saw  the  captain  run  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  and  he  changed  the  course  of  the  ship,  so  that 
all  the  smoke  and  flame  went  over  the  side ;  and 
then  at  it  we  went,  sending  in  the  water  at  a  tre¬ 
mendous  rate,  but  to  all  appearance  it  did  no  cood, 
—  not  a  bit. 

“  Now,  my  lads,”  says  the  captain,  “  with  a  will  ” ; 
and  then  we  cheered  again ;  and  that  noble  fellow 
stood  with  the  engine-nozzle  in  hb  hand,  leaning 
right  over  the  fiery  hole,  where  the  flames  darted 
out,  scorching  him,  and  there  he  stood  battling  with 
them,  and  aiming  the  water  where  he  thought  best. 

You  see  1  stoo<l  close  aside  him,  so  that  I  could 
see  all  that  he  did,  —  a  brave  fellow,  —  and  it  was 
hot,  too.  You  know  I  was  taking  the  buckets  as 
they  were  passed  to  me,  and  sending  the  water  in 
with  a  regular  splash  as  far  as  I  could  every  time ; 
and  the  captain  nodded  at  me  every  now  and  then, 
and,  “  Well  done  1  ”  he  says,  when  it  was  him  as 
ought  to  have  had  the  praise. 

It  was  like  looking  down  into  the  mouth  of  a  fur¬ 
nace  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  we  might  just  as 
well  have  been  playing  with  a  couple  of  boy’s  sijuirts ; 
but  I  knew  enough  of  duty  to  feel  what  I  ought  to 
do ;  and  though  1  ’d  have  liked  to  have  been  aside 
the  wife  to  comfort  her,  my  duty  was  to  stand  there 
a  pouring  in  that  there  water  till  I  could  n’t  do  it  no 
longer ;  and  the  more  it  did  n’t  seem  no  good,  the 
more  I  warmed  up,  —  obstinate  like,  —  and  meant 
to  try,  for  I  did  n’t  see  any  fun  in  being  beaten  olT 
by  a  few  flames  and  sparks,  wliile  the  look  as  I  got 
now  and  then  from  the  captain  went  right  through 
j  me,  and  in  went  the  water. 

All  at  once  a  lot  of  the  sailors  stops  pumping,  and 
one  shouts  out,  — 

I  “  ’T  ain’t  no  good,  mates.  Boats  out !  ” 


But  he  had  n’t  hardly  said  it,  before  I  saw  the 
captain  dart  back  ;  aad  then  there  was  a  bright  light 
as  the  copper  branch  of  the  hose-pipe  flashed  through 
the  air,  and  then  down  came  the  sailor  on  the  detic. 

“  Back  to  your  work,  men,”  sang  out  the  captain ; 

“  and  let  a  man  go  to  the  boats  if  he  dares  !  ”  And 
then  they  stood  hanging  about,  muttering,  and  one 
Dutch  chap  pulb  out  a  knife.  Just  at  the  same 
minute,  too,  a  couple  of  the  sailors  as  had  been  hand-  i 
ing  me  the  buckets  strikes  work  too,  a-saying  they ’d 
be  hanged  if  they ’d  stop  there  and  be  frizzled.  1 

I  felt  that  if  the  men  did  as  they  liked,  it  would 
be  all  over  with  us ;  and  that  meant  a  regular  rush  j 
to  the  boats,  while  the  poor  women  and  children  I 
were  left  to  bum  ;  so  what  did  I  do  but  I  ups  with  | 
the  leather  bucket  I  had  in  my  hand,  —  I’ve  often  ! 
laughed  since,  —  and  brings  it  down  like  a  ’stin-  ' 
guisher  right  on  the  top  of  number  one’s  head  ;  as 
to  t’  other,  —  he  was  a  tittle  chap,  and  I ’m  six  foot 
and  pretty  strong,  —  I  gets  hold  of  him  by  the  scruff  ' 
of  the  neck  and  strap  of  his  trousers,'  and  afore  he  [ 
knew  where  he  was,  I  had  him  up  in  the  air,  and  j 
over  the  hole  where  the  flames  were  pouring  up,  and  ! 
so  close,  too,  that  he  could  feel  the  scorching ;  ami  i 
then  —  I  ain’t  much  given  to  swearing,  but  I  i 
rapped  out  something  fierce,  tliat  if  he  did  n’t  work  I 
1  ’d  hurl  him  in. 

Lord,  you  should  have  heard  what  a  shriek  there 
was  as  the  fellow  twisted  about  like  an  eel  to  get  i 
away,  and  Uien  I  put  him  a  little  nearer ;  when  he 
begged  and  prayed  to  be  put  down,  and  he ’d  work 
tilfhe  dropped ;  and  then  up  comes  the  captain,  for 
he ’d  bolted  olT  into  the  cabin,  but  now  rushed  out 
again  with  a  revolver  in  each  hand. 

“  Well  done,  my  roan,”  he  shouts  to  me,  for  he 
saw  what  I  did  ;  and  then  he  gives  me  one  of  the 
pistols,  and  swore  he ’d  shoot  the  first  man  as  dis-  ’ 
obeyed,  and  I ’m  blessed  if  I  did  n’t  believe  he  would,  i 
if  they ’d  have  tried  it  on  ;  but  they  did  n’t,  but  be¬ 
gan  pumping  away  like  mad  again,  and  we  two  went 
to  work  pouring  in  the  water,  while  I ’m  sure  1  heard 
a  regular  groan  from  tho  captain,  though  his  face 
was  like  a  bit  o’  wood.  i 

This  did  n’t  take  above  five  minutes ;  but  I  be-  ! 
lieve  it  lost  us  the  ship,  though  we  had  seemed  to  | 
make  such  a  little  impression  when  we  turned  on  ; 
the  water.  But  five  minutes  at  such  a  time  was  i 
ruin ;  the  flame  rose  higlier  and  higher,  and  the  heat  j 
was  awful ;  so  that,  do  what  we  would,  we  were  beat  | 
back,  and  instead  of  a  quiet  crawling  flame  now,  ^ 
there  was  a  regular  roar,  and  the  wind  set  towards  | 
the  great  fiery  tongues  in  a  fierce  draught. 

“  Stick  to  it,  my  man,”  says  the  captain,  in  a  low 
voice.  “  It ’s  our  only  chance.” 

“  And  I  would  n’t  give  much  for  it,  sir,”  I  says,  in 
the  same  tone. 

“  Hush !  ”  he  says ;  and  then  to  the  men,  “  Pump  i 
away,  my  lads !  ”  i 

They  pumped  away  hearty  enough,  and  kept  try-  j 
ing  on  a  cheer ;  but  it  soon  could  be  seen  with  half  i 
an  eye  that  the  ship  must  go,  for  the  flames  darted  j 
up,  and,  almost  betbre  you  knew  it,  the  rigging  was  ; 
on  fire,  .and  the  tongues  like  leaping  from  rope  to  | 
rope,  till  tlie  tarry  things  blazed  furiously,  right  up  ; 
to  tho  mainmast  head,  and  little  fiery  drop  oi  bum-  | 
ing  tar  kept  falling  on  to  the  deck,  or  cissing  into  | 
the  sea ;  wliile  for  far  enough  oflT,  out  into  the  dark 
night,  the  great  flaky  sparks  went  flying  along  for 
all  the  worhl  like  a  beautiful  golden  snow-storm. 

“  There,”  says  the  captain,  tlirowing  down  the 
copper  branch  with  which  he  had  played  on  the  fire, 
and  shaking  his  fist  right  in  the  flames,  so  that  they 
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cabin  himself ;  and  water,  which  they  did  sling  in, 
but  dropped  one  little  cask  overboara.  But,  one 
way  or  another,  he  got  them  at  last  to  take  in  a 
good  many  things  suen  as  they ’d  want,  and  a  com¬ 
ass  ;  and  then,  with  three  more  men,  he  rushed 
own  to  the  cabin  again  for  more  food,  —  biscuit- 
bags,  —  saying  as  the  other  boats  would  want  more, 
ana  that  we  must  supply  ’em.  And  then  up  they 
came  staggering  and  waking,  one  man  with  a  little 
water-keg,  and  the  captain  with  a  side  o’  bacon,  and 
two  men  with  bags  o’  biscuit ;  and  they  goes  to  the 
side,  and  I  wished  my  job  was  done  as  I  saw  ’em  go. 

All  at  once  one  of  the  men  gives  a  yell,  throws 
down  his  bag,  and  lea]M  bai^  overboara,  and  the 
others,  running  after  him,  did  so  too;  and  then  I 
could  see  that  the  cowardly  beggars  had  pushed  off, 
—  for  they  lay  close  under  the  side,  where  I  could  n’t 
see  ’em  before,  and  now  they  were  rowing  hard  to 
get  away,  and  1  could  see  tnat  the  boat  was  so  full 
that  the  least  thing  must  make  her  611  and  sink. 

It  was  pitiful  to  hear  the  shrieks  of  those  poor 
fellows  as  was  left  behind,  as  they  swam  with  all 
their  might  to  get  up  to  the  boat,  and  it  was  pitiful 
to  see,  for  it  was  as  light  as  day,  and  the  waves  that 
gently  rose  and  fell  seemed  waves  of  blood, — glow¬ 
ing  blood,  —  with  golden  crests  as  they  softly  broke. 
But  though  one  man  swam  so  fast  that  he  got  up  to 
the  boat,  they  pushed  him  off  with  the  oars ;  and  then 
I  saw  him  cling  to  them, 'and  one  man  pulled  out  a 
knife  to  stab  at  him  if  he  came  nearer ;  while  just 
then  I  saw  the  boat-hook  rise  up  and  fall  with  a 
heavy  thud  on  the  poor  chap’s  head,  and  he  went 
under,  and  1  said,  “  God  help  him !  ”  for  he  came 
up  no  more. 

There  were  two  more  swimming  after  them,  and 
when  the  next  saw  all  this,  he  just  turned  round, 
and  looked  back  at  the  ship,  and  paddled  with  his 
hands  a  bit,  and  then  stretching  them  straight  up 
towards  the  sky,  he  gave  one  wild  bitter  shriA,  and 
he  went  under ;  and  this  time  I  tried  to  say,  “  God 
help  him !  ”  but  it  was  only  my  lips  that  moved. 

There  was  the  other,  though,  a  6no  lusty  young 
fellow,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  what  took  place  he 
turned  off  to  the  left  and  tried  to  reach  the  nearest 
boat  of  the  other  three ;  and  manfully  he  swam  for 
it,  raising  himself  well  up  in  the  water  at  every 
stroke,  and  gradually  lessening  the  distance  till  he 
got  close  up  to  the  stern,  where  I  could  see  quite 
pimn  some  one  holding  out  his  hands  to  him,  and  he 
was  took  aboard  the  boat. 

Now  all  this  took  place  in  a  very  few  minutes ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  danger,  we,  the  two  last  on 
board,  could  not  help  stopping  to  gaze  at  the  terri¬ 
ble  incident;  but  now  the  captain  comes  up  and 
takes  my  hand,  and  says,  — 

“  Brother,  it  was  a  cowardly,  cruel,  scl6sh  action ; 
and  I  don’t  know  but  what  I ’d  rather  die  with  a 
brave  man  than  live  with  curs.” 

I  know  my  hand  shook,  but  I  don’t  think  my 
voice  did,  though  I  thought  of  life  being  sweet,  as  I 
said  to  him,  — 

“  Is  it  very  hard  to  die,  captain  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  he  says,  “  I  believe  it  is,  to  a  strong  man ; 
and  as  God  gave  us  life,  and  we ’ve  done  our  duty 
so  far,  why  we  must  Enish  it  by  trying  to  save  two 
more.” 

“  But  how  ?  ”  I  says,  getting  hold  of  him. 

“Don’t  leave  the  wheel,”  he  says;  and  then, 
again,  “But  it  don’t  matter, — she  makes  noway. 
I^nd  a  hand  here.” 

And  I  helped  him,  and  together,  roasting  almost, 
we  dragged  three  great  fowl-coops  and  a  grating  to 


the  side,  and  he  tied  them  together — lashed  them, 
he  called  it  —  in  no  time;  then  we  shoved  them 
overboard ;  and  as  the  vessel  slowly  swung  round, 
we  were  out  o’  sight  o’  the  boats,  which  were  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  He  had  a  rope  to  the  coops 
so  that  they  could  not  6oat  off,  and  as  he  told  me,  I 
slid  down  on  to  them  and  squatted  there  trembling, 
while  he  lowered  down  to  me  the  little  water-keg, 
some  rope,  the  bacon,  and  two  of  the  biscuit-bags. 
Then  he  pitched  some  loose  pieces  of  wood-work 
and  the  cover  of  the  cabin  stairs  and  a  hutch  thing 
and  tarpaulin  into  the  water  by  me ;  slid  down  the 
rope,  and  was  by  my  side  in  a  few  minutes ;  with 
the  coops  sinking  about,  so  that  I  was  glad  to  lower 
myself  into  the  water  and  hold  on. 

“  That ’s  right,”  ho  says,  opening  his  knife  with 
his  teeth  and  cutting  the  rope,  and  then  getting  the 
tarpaulin  and  bits  of  wood  and  things  in  the  centre 
in  the  handiest  way  possible,  —  same  as  only  a  sailor 
could  do.  He  tells  me  to  hold  on  tight,  and  then 
lowering  himself  into  the  water  he  pushes  off  from 
the  burning  ship  and  begins  swimming  and  guiding 
our  bit  of  raft  away  very  slowly,  but  still  farther  and 
farther  off. 

“I’ll  lash  the  coops  and  the  grating  together,” 
he  s^s,  “  as  soon  as  we  ’re  out  of  danger.” 

“  Out  of  danger  1  ”  I  says ;  “  and  when  will  that 
be  ?  ” 

“Well,”  he  says,  “I  mean  when  we  are  out  of 
reach  of  being  sucked  down  when  she  sinks.” 

“  Will  she  sink  ?  ”  I  says. 

“Yes,”  he  says,  “and  before  long  now”;  and 
then  he  went  on  swimming  hanl,  while  I  could  do 
nothing  but  watch  hrst  the  boats  and  then  the  burn¬ 
ing  ship. 

It  was  grand,  though  awful,  to  see  the  noble  ves¬ 
sel  standing  there  like  a  pyramid  of  6re  whose  heat 
we  could  yet  feel  on  our  scorcheil  faces.  From  ev¬ 
ery  part  now  the  ftames  were  rushing,  even  from  the 
cabin  windows  beneath  where  I  had  so  lately  been 
standing,  and  I  could  hardly  keep  from  shuddering 
as  I  thought  of  the  awful  danger. 

It  was  hard  work  forcing  the  raft  through  the 
water  on  account  of  the  breeze  which  set  towards 
the  ship ;  but  we  got  farther  and  farther  away,  and 
were  some  distance  off  when  the  mizzen-mast  went 
blazing  over  the  side ;  but  still  the  captain  said  we 
were  not  safe,  and  swam  on  till  we  could  not  feel 
the  breeze ;  and  at  length  panting  and  exhausted 
he  hung  on  motionless,  and  said  we  must  risk  it 
now. 

Then  we  were  both  silent,  and  watched  the  boats 
now  farther  away  from  us,  and  the  blazing  ship 
seeming  to  be  the  centre  of  a  glorious  ring  of  light, 
on  the  outside  of  which  like  sparks  we  all  lay  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  end  we  knew  was  soon  to  come.  Every¬ 
where  else  was  dark  as  pitch,  not  even  a  star  to  be 
seen,  while  the  waves  just  rose  and  curled  a  little 
over  as  they  washed  against  our  raft :  excepting  the 
dull  roar  and  crackle  of  the  ftames,  everything  was 
as  still  as  death. 

All  at  once  I  started,  for  the  captain  spoke  sadly 
as  he  looked  at  his  vessel ;  and  out  of  the  silence  his 
voice  sounded  vrild  and  strange,  — 

“If  I’d  had  a  crew  like  you,  my  man,  I  think  we 
could  have  saved  her  ” ;  and  then  he  spoke  no  more, 
for  just  then,  from  being  quite  still,  the  good  ship 
seemed  to  roll  a  little  towanls  us,  and  then  to  the 
other  side,  slowly,  and  as  if  just  bending  to  the 
breeze;  and  then  we  could  almost  see  the  water 
creeping  up  her  burning  sides  as  clouds  of  steam 
i  arose ;  and  with  one  calm  steady  dip  forward  she 
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seemed  to  plunse  right  down  beneath  the  golden 
waters.  Then  there  waa  a  rising  and  falling  of  the 
sea,  and  a  deep,  dense  darkness,  out  of  which  close 
by  me  came  one  of  the  bitterest,  heart-tearing  sobs 
I  ever  heard  from  the  breast  of  man ;  and  I  did  not 
speak,  fur  I  felt  that  it  was  the  captain  sorrowing 
for  tlie  loss  of  his  good  ship. 

For  a  good  piece  the  silence  was  as  deep  as  the 
darkness,  and  then  the  captain  was  the  first  to  break 
it  in  quite  a  cheerful  voice,  — 

“  Can  you  lay  your  hand  on  the  rope  ?  ”  he  says ; 
and  I  passed  it  to  him,  and  then  I  could  hear  him 
in  the  dark  busily  at  work  tying  and  fastening  ;  and 
at  last  he  says,  “  Now  crawl  on  again  ;  it  wdl  bear 
you  better”;  and  faint  and  wearily  I  managed  to 
crawl  on,  and  lay  with  my  legs  in  the  water  and  my 
head  on  the  bag  of  biscuit ;  and  directly  after  I  felt 
him  crawl  on  too,  and  we  took  hold  of  hands  and 
lay  there  in  the  deep  darkness  while  he  said  that 
prayer  out  aloud  in  such  a  sof^  deep  voice,  —  that 
prayer  as  we  first  learnt  kneeling  down  years  ago 
by  our  mother’s  knee.  Wlien  he  came  to  “  Deliver 
us  from  evil,”  he  stopped  short ;  and  soon,  worn  out 
there  in  the  great  ocean,  floating  on  a  few  pieces  of 
wood,  we  both  felt  in  Whose  hands  we  were,  and 
slept  till  the  warm  bright  sun  shone  upon  us  and 
told  us  that  another  day  was  here. 

The  first  thing  the  captain  did  was  to  stand  up 
and  look  round,  and  then  he  said  he  could  see  only 
one  boat;  but  he  hoisted  up  one  of  the  pieces  of 
wood,  and  wedged  it  in  the  coop  with  a  handker¬ 
chief  flying  at  the  top,  after  which  we  made  a  hearty 
meal  of  the  biscuit,  raw  bacon,  and  water.  After 
this  the  captain  got  one  of  the  coops  on  the  other, 
and  by  binding  and  lashing  he  made  a  much  higher 
and  better  raft,  so  that  we  could  keep  our  biscuit 
and  bacon  out  of  the  water  and  sit  dry  ourselves. 

And  so  we  lay  all  that  day  till  towards  evening, 
when  we  found  that  the  boat  was  coming  towarils 
us,  and  just  at  dusk  it  was  within  hail ;  and  if  ever 
I ’d  felt  hopeful  or  joyful  before  in  my  life,  it  was 
then.  They  had  no  room  for  us,  but  they  took  us 
in  tow,  and  the  weather  keeping  calm,  we  all  rowed 
and  worked  in  turns,  steering  according  to  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  direction  for  the  nearest  land ;  for  when  our 
turn  came  we  two  went  into  the  boat,  and  two  oth¬ 
ers  came  out  on  to  the  raft,  and  so  we  toiled  on  for 
days,  when  one  morning  there  was  a  joyful  cry, — 

“  A  sail !  a  sail !  ” 

And  it  was,  too,  within  a  mile  of  us,  plainer  and 
plainer  as  that  glorious  sun  rose ;  and  then  some 
laughed,  some  cried,  and  one  or  two  seemed  half 
mad  with  joy,  as  after  a  while  she  ran  down  towards 
us,  picked  bs  up,  and  proved  to  be  a  British  man-of- 
war,  homeward  bound. 

In  another  week  I  was  back  in  the  port  I  left, 
without  clothes,  without  mon^,  but  with  as  good 
and  true  a  fnend  in  Captain  Ellis  as  ever  walked. 
I  had  life,  and  with  it  came  hope ;  and  somehow, 
since  then,  things  have  prospered  with  me  In  the 
old  country,  —  uie  old  home  that  I  once  left  to  go 
far  at  sea. 


NITRO-GLYCERINE. 

The  terrible  disaster  which  occurred  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  Aspinwall,  a  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  has  naturally  led  people 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  recent  discoveries  in 
chemical  science,  to  make  inquiries  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  substance  the  explosion  of  which 
produced  such  dreadful  havoc  with  human  life 


and  property.  The  steam-ship  European,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  newh’-formed  West  Indian  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Steamship  Company,  was  unloading  in  the 
port  of  Aspinwall,  alongside  the  wharf  connected 
with  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  railway  which 
crosses  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and,  without  any 
premonitory  symptons,  an  explosion  occurred,  which 
destroyed  not  only  the  ship  itself,  but  fifty  or  sixty 
human  lives  In  addition,  together  with  a  great 
amount  of  property  on  shore,  including  the  frieght- 
house  and  the  wharf,  —  the  former  atout  six  hun¬ 
dred,  and  the  latter  nearly  four  hundred  feet  long. 
The  entire  amount  of  damage  done  to  property  is 
reckoned  at  one  million  of  dmlars.  Considering  the 
awful  sacrifice  of  life  and  property  which  resulted 
from  the  explosion,  the  violence  of  which  is  said  to 
have  resembled  an  earthquake,  and,  likewise,  that 
there  was  no  suspicion  of  danger  lurking  in  the 
breast  of  any  person  on  board  the  ill-fated  European, 
l^ople  may  well  inqure.  To  what  was  the  explo¬ 
sion  owing ;  and  when  the  answer  is,  Nitro-Glyce- 
rine,  they  will  add  the  query,  And  what  b  Nitro- 
Glycerine  ? 

Everybody  knows  quite  well  that  glycerine  is  one 
of  the  mildest,  blandest,  and  most  Innocent  matters 
with  which  manuals  on  chemistry  make  us  acquainted. 
The  sweet,  harmless  compound  glycerine  was  first 
obtained  in  1779,  by  the  distinguished  Swedish  chem¬ 
ist  Scheele,  while  preparing  lead-piaster  from  lard 
and  oxide  of  lead,  and  by  him  called  the  “sweet 
principle  of  oils.”  Chcvreul,  the  French  chemist, 
many  years  afterwards  showed  it  to  be  a  constant 
product  in  the  saponification  of  ordinary  oils  and 
fats.  In  1847,  M.  Ascagne  Sobrero,  a  young  Ital¬ 
ian,  and  a  pupil  ef  Pelouze,  discovered  this  new 
compound,  nitro-glycerine,  while  operating  upon 
glycerine  by  means  of  nitric  acicL  It  was  shown 
to  be  a  very  explosive  body,  and  became  an  object 
of  interest  to  chemists,  many  of  whom  have,  from 
time  to  time,  suffered  serious  injuries  while  experi¬ 
menting  with  it.  It  Is  only  within  the  last  few 
months  that  it  has  been  prepared  in  any  consid¬ 
erable  quantity  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and 
sold  for  blasting  purposes  under  the  name  of  “  blast¬ 
ing  oil.”  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Alfred  Nobel, 
the  engineer  of  a  Swedish  copper-mine,  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  utility  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder  and 
gun-cotton  in  blasting  operations,  its  practicability 
for  which  was  satisfactorily  proved  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1864,  and  especially  during  last  summer, 
when  it  was  used  in  the  open  workings  of  the  tin- 
mines  of  Altenburg,  in  Saxony.  Early  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  year,  we  were  informed  that  it  was  in  use  at 
Hirschberg,  in  Silesia,  being  employed  in  blasting 
for  a  railway  tunnel.  This  same  substance  was  that 
which  was  shipped  on  board  the  European  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  by  that  vessel  taken  out  to  Aspinwall  on 
her  second  voyage,  which  most  unfortunately  proved 
to  be  her  last  one.  It  had  been  brought  from  Ger¬ 
many  to  Grimsby,  and  carried  by  railway  to  Liv¬ 
erpool,  and  there  entered  in  the  ship’s  papers,  it 
would  seem,  as  some  form  of  oil,  without  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  vessel  being  apprised  of  Its  dangerous 
character.  There  were  seventy  cases  of  it  (proba¬ 
bly  tin-plate  cases).  Strangely  enough,  almost  at 
the  same  time  that  we  were  Informed  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe  at  Aspinwall,  the  American  newspapers  In¬ 
formed  us  that  an  explosion  of  exactly  a  similar 
character  had  occurred  on  the  16th  of  April  at  San 
Francisco,  whither  the  blasting  oil  on  board  the 
European  was  destineil,  thence  to  bo  sent  to  the 
mines  of  Idaho,  Nevada,  Colorado,  &c.,  and  that  it 
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resulted  in  the  death  of  fifteen  persons,  together 
with  great  destruction  to  property.  It  had  been 
taken  to  San  Francisco  by  the  Pacific  mail-steamer, 
in  two  oil-stained  boxes,  each  measuring  about  four 
cubic  feet  The  explosion  in  this  instance  shook 
the  neighborhood  like  an  earthquake  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  round,  for  to  that  extent  it  is  said  that 
every  window  was  broken. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  —  in  November  last,  we 
believe  —  an  explosion  of  a  very  violent  character 
took  place  at  the  Wyoming  Hotel,  New  York,  which, 
although  somewhat  mysterious  at  the  time,  now  seems 
to  have  been  due  to  the  spontaneous  and  sudden 
decomposition  of  none  other  than  this  remarkable 
chemical  agent.  A  box  containing  samples  of  chem¬ 
ical  oils  had  arrived  at  the  Wyoming  Hotel  from 
Hamburg,  and,  on  being  lifted  and  carried  into  the 
street,  explotled  in  about  thirty  seconds  with  most 
astounding  effects.  It  was  known  to  have  been  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  person  named  Leers,  from  Ham¬ 
burg,  where  Mr.  Nobel,  the  patentee,  was  bringing 
it  under  the  notice  of  the  public. 

It  is  obviously  reprehensible  in  the  highest  degree 
to  impose  on  shipping  and  other  public  carrying 
agencies  articles  of  so  dangerous  a  character  un¬ 
der  false  descriptions,  thus  endangering  many  lives 
and  a  great  amount  of  property.  Yet  we  are 
informed  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  gun¬ 
powder  of  a  particular  description  to  be  sent  by 
railway,  labelled  “  Glass,  with  care.”  Again,  pow¬ 
erful  blasting  powder,  made  from  spent  tan,  has 
been  shipped  as  “  Prepared  Tan  ” ;  and  other  in¬ 
stances  could  be  quoted  of  persons  knowinglv  play¬ 
ing  at  the  game  of  “  fast  and  loose  ”  with  Lfe  and 
property. 

Nitro-glycerine,  as  its  name  would  almost  Indi¬ 
cate,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
glycerine,  but  in  practice  it  is  found  desirable  to 
employ  strong  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid  along 
with  the  nitric  acid.  According  to  Dr.  Sobrero,  the 
discoverer  of  the  substance,  a  mixture  should  be 
made  of  two  ounces  of  ml  of  vitriol,  and  one  ounce 
of  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  kept  cool  by  ice  applied 
externally,  half  an  ounce  of  syrupy  glycerine  being 
gradually  stirred  in.  The  glycerine  dissolves  in  the 
acid  mixture,  without  any  nitric  fumes  being  disen¬ 
gaged  ;  but  in  course  of  time  the  mixture  acquires 
a  cloudy  appearance,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a 
yellowish,  oily-looking  sul»tance,  which  gradually 
collects  on  the  surface.  The  whole  is  then  poured 
into  a  glass  vessel  containing  about  fifty  ounces  of 
cold  water.  The  nitro-glycerine  separates  immedi¬ 
ately,  and,  being  very  heavy,  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel ;  the  acid  water  is  poured  off  and  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  washed  with  water  until  the  washings  give 
no  Indication  of  even  a  trace  of  acid. 

The  nitro-glycerine,  thus  produced,  is  a  light  yel¬ 
low  liquid,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  olive- 
oil,  and  of  the  specific  gravity  of  about  1.6,  being 
therefore  moro  than  one  and  a  half  times  the  weight 
of  water,  —  a  property  which  proves  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  use  of  the  substance.  It  is  inodorous, 
but  has  a  sweetish-pungent  and  aromatic  taste,  and 
when  placed  on  the  tongue,  even  in  small  quantity, 
produces  headache,  which  lasts  for  hours.  It  is  in¬ 
soluble  in  water,  but  Is  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

As  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Nobel,  on  gaining  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  explosiveness  of  nitro-glycerine, 
set  to  work  to  utilize  that  property  in  blasting  oper¬ 
ations,  and  succeeded  far  beyond  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  He  very  soon  succeeded  in  securing 


patent  rights  for  its  manufacture  and  use.  In  Swe¬ 
den,  Prussia,  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States ;  and  it  is  already  rapidly  superseding  gun¬ 
powder  as  a  blasting  material  in  mines,  quarries,  and 
railway  tunnelling.  Glycerine  is  obtained  from  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  fixed  oils  and  fats,  by  decompos¬ 
ing  them,  and  removing  the  fatty  acids  which  they 
all  contain ;  but  the  oily  character  Is  not  restored  by 
treating  the  glycerine  with  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  With  an  oil,  wc  generally  associate  the  idea 
of  a  harmless  and  innocuous  substance,  although 
there  Is  an  exception  In  the  case  of  the  oil  expressed 
from  bitter  almonds ;  but  then,  like  nitro-glycerine, 
it  Is  a  nUro-compoutuI,  and  such  sul)stances  are  gen¬ 
erally  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

Since  the  I^w  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Aspin- 
wall  explosions,  much  that  is  false  has  been  written, 
and  published  in  newspapers,  to  the  discredit  of 
nitro-glycerine.  The  substance  Is  so  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  blasting,  however,  that 
it  can  well  afibrd  to  oe  called  ill  names.  It  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  doing  more  work,  and  at  less  cost,  than  gun¬ 
powder  ;  and  we  make  bold  to  say,  that  it  is  not 
more  dangerous  than  that  substance,  if  it  is  as  dan¬ 
gerous.  It  cannot  explode  by  simple  contact  with 
fire;  for  on  applying  a  lighted  match  to  it,  or  by  al¬ 
lowing  a  spark  to  fall  into  it,  the  nitro-glycerine 
burns  quietly  away.  It  will  not  explode  in  tne  liquid 
state,  until  it  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  a^nt 
three  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
even  then  there  is  no  explosion  If  the  substance  is 
freely  exposed  to  the  air.  To  explode  nitro-glyce¬ 
rine,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  In  a  close  vessel, 
or  in  a  confined  space :  a  covering  of  water  is  quite 
sufficient.  In  illustration  of  this  statement,  we  would 
mention  one  or  two  of  a  number  of  remarkable 
experiments,  instituted  by  a  Swedish  commission, 
consisting  of  Cominotlore  Adlersparre  and  several 
professors  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  Royal  Museum, 
and  Technological  Institution,  Stockholm.  A  (juan- 
tity  of  nitro-glycerine  was  poured  out  on  a  flat 
stone  ;  the  liquid  did  not  catch  fire  when  a  red-hot 
Iron  bar  was  drawn  along  its  surface ;  it  did  not  ex¬ 
plode,  but  only  burned  quietly  when  the  bar  was 
allowed  to  lie  for  some  time  in  contact  with  it.  Up¬ 
on  removing  the  bar,  unconsumed  liquid  remained 
on  the  stone.  In  another  instance,  a  cavity  in  a 
stone  was  filled  with  the  explosive  liquid  ;  a  burning 
stick  was  plunged  into  it,  and,  on  being  stirred,  the 
nitro-glycerine  burned  with  flame,  but  without  ex¬ 
plosion.  The  burning  ceased  of  itself  when  the  stick 
had  been  consumed  by  the  fire.  And  on  this  point, 
the  patentee  himself  says  it  docs  not  catch  fire  like 
turpentine  or  spirits,  but  goes  out  when  the  match  is 
withdrawn. 

The  explosion  of  nitro-glycerine  is  attended  with 
the  production  of  a  very  limited  amount  of  smoke, 
if  there  is  even  any ;  and,  consequently,  its  advan¬ 
tage  over  gunpowder  is  very  evident,  as  in  the  driv¬ 
ing  of  tunnels  there  is  no  delay  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  the  smoke.  We  are  not  able  at  jiresent  to  say 
that  the  vapor  of  prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid  Is  not 
found  amongst  the  products  of  the  decomposition,  — 
nay,  we  should  be  inclined  to  affirm  that  it  is,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  ingredients  which  the  compound  contains ; 
and  yet  Mr.  Cragg,  the  director  and  manager  of  the 
slate-quarries  of  the  Glynrhonwy  Slate  Company,  at 
Caernarvon,  North  Wales,  says  that,  while  superin¬ 
tending  the  firing  of  some  shots  In  a  tunnel,  although 
he  was  on  the  spot  in  every  instance  Immediately 
after  the  shots  were  fired,  at  a  distance  of  sixty-three 
yards  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  without  any 
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ventilating  shaft,  he  experienced  no  ill  effects  from 
the  fumes  from  the  decomposed  nitro-glycerine. 
But  in  open  quarries,  at  all  events,  there  would  be 
no  danger  to  the  workmen.  It  is  certain  that  there 
is  no  solid  residue  left  after  an  explosion  of  this  sub¬ 
stance  ;  and  hence,  in  the  case  of  metallic  ores,  as 
there  is  no  blackening,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
tracing  the  course  of  the  vein ;  and  in  the  case  of 
rock  salt,  there  would  be  no  waste. 

Nitro-glycerine  has  other  advantages  over  gun¬ 
powder,  when  employed  in  blasting.  One  of  the 
most  striking  is  its  great  rending  and  eruptive  force 
compared  with  its  bulk.  The  expense  ot  boring  in 
ordinary  blasting  has  hitherto  been  very  great,  be¬ 
ing  no  le.s8  than  five,  ten,  or,  in  very  hard  rocks, 
even  twenty  times  as  great  as  the  price  of  the  gun¬ 
powder  used.  The  new  blasting  material  requires 
so  little  boring  that  it  would  be  more  economical  to 
employ  it  than  gunpowder,  even  if  the  latter  were 

t  for  nothing.  The  average  result  hitherto  has 

en  a  saving  of  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  on  the  cost  in 
blasting  in  quarries,  and  thirty  to  forty  per  cent  in 
mines. 

The  carriage,  storing,  and  handling  of  nitro-glyce¬ 
rine  are  in  every  way  safe,  when  only  ordinary  care 
is  observed.  It  has  been  carried  many  hundreds  of 
miles  —  all  over  Europe,  in  fact  —  Iwth  by  water 
and  by  land,  as  ordinary  merchandise,  without  any 
disastrous  consequences  ensuing,  the  most  simple 
precautions  being  attended  to.  It  has  been  suggest¬ 
ed  that  the  concussion  of  a  case  of  it  falling  into  the 
hold  of  the  European  steamship  might  have  caused 
the  dreadful  explosion  at  Aspinwall.  But  the  sub¬ 
stance  will  not  explode  in  this  way.  Nitro-glyce¬ 
rine  has  been  thrown  from  heights  of  fifty  feet  with¬ 
out  effect.  In  Hiunburg,  it  was  thrown  up  in  a 
rocket,  and  its  fall  of  more  than  one  thousand  feet 
did  not  explode  it.  The  Stockholm  commissioners, 
working  out  the  same  point,  filled  several  glass  bot¬ 
tles  with  the  explosive  liquid,  and  had  them  thrown 
with  great  force  from  a  height  down  upon  a  rock 
below ;  the  bottles  were  smashed  to  pieces,  but  none 
of  the  material  exploiled.  In  another  experiment, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  some  of  the  observ¬ 
ers,  they  filled  three  glass  bottles  with  nitro-glyce¬ 
rine,  and  heated  them  in  hot  water  to  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit  The 
bottles  were  then  thrown  violently  against  a  stone ; 
they  were  shattered  to  fragments,  but  no  explosion 
occurred. 

Many  other  interesting  facts  have  been  elicited 
by  Mr.  Nobel  and  other  experimenters.  One  of 
these  is,  that  nitro-glycerine  may  be  exploded  by 
percussion,  when  a  tliin  layer  of  it  is  spread  on  an 
anvil  and  struck  sharply  with  a  hammer.  Strangely 
enough,  however,  the  explosion  is  localized  to  the 
spot  underneath  the  face  of  the  hammer ;  there  may 
be  almost  as  many  detonations  as  blows  struck. 
Another  is,  that  the  explosive  liquid  freezes  and 
crystallizes  in  cold  weather,  but  resumes  all  its  or¬ 
dinary  properties  on  melting,  which  may  be  affected 
by  immersing  the  containing  vessel  in  hot  water. 
Its  freezing-point  seems  to  be  as  high  as  from  forty- 
three  to  forty-six  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  at  all 
temperatures  under  the  lowest  of  these  it  is  proba¬ 
bly  an  icy  mass.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  its 
disadvantages. 

The  mo<le  of  using  this  remarkable  material  is  as 
follows :  Bore-holes  are  made  in  the  rock,  or  fis¬ 
sures  already  formed  may  be  taken  advantage  of, 
providing  they  are  not  too  large.  The  bores  need 
not  be  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter;  in  many 


cases,  even  half  an  inch  is  wide  enough.  If  the  bore 
is  water-tight,  the  liquid  may  be  simply  poured  in ; 
if  not,  it  is  rendered  so  by  lining  it  with  soft  clay. 
A  paper  plug  is  then  pushed  down  nearly  to  the 
surface  of  the  nitro-glycerine  ;  a  fuse  is  thrust  down 
to  the  paper,  then  a  handful  of  gunpowder  is  thrown 
in,  and  the  bore  is  tamped  witn  loose  sand  or  clay. 
The  tamping  should  not  be  bard,  as  that  is  both  use¬ 
less  and  dangerous.  For  shallow  bores,  cartridges 
may  be  used  for  the  nitro-glycerine ;  but  they  are 
not  necessary.  It  is  not  necessary  either  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  any  water  that  may  be  in  the  bore-hole ; 
for  if  the  blasting  liquid  be  poured  in,  it  will  sink  to 
the  bottom,  owing  to  its  greater  specific  gravity. 
At  the  extremity  of  Nobel’s  patent  fuse  a  percus¬ 
sion-cap  is  tightly  fitted,  the  explosion  of  which  is 
communicated  to  the  gunpowder,  and  through  it  to 
the  explosive  liquid ;  or  the  explosion  of  the  percus¬ 
sion-cap  is  communicated  directly  to  the  nitro-gly¬ 
cerine,  when  the  blasting  is  done  under  water.  It 
should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  percussion-cap 
required  is  likewise  patented  by  Mr.  Nobel ;  com¬ 
mon  caps  not  being  suitable. 

The  great  mechanical  power  exerted  by  nitro¬ 
glycerine  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  on  being  exploded, 
it  is  completely  resolved  into  gases  of  various  kinds. 
Gunpowder,  in  practice,  does  not  become  wholly 
transformed  into  gases,  consequently  the  alteration 
in  bulk  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  nitro-glyce¬ 
rine.  Not  only  is  there  complete  transformation  of 
the  liquid  into  gas,  but  the  latter  is  enormously  in¬ 
creased  in  bulk  by  rarefaction,  owing  to  the  heat 
developied  in  the  explosion  being  so  very  great 
when  compared  with  that  of  a  gunpowder  explo¬ 
sion.  Bulk  for  bulk,  the  explosive  force  of  nitro¬ 
glycerine  is  thirteen,  that  of  gunpowder  being  one ; 
taking  equal  weights,  nitro-glycerine  does  eight 
times  as  much  work  as  gunpowder.  One  pound  of 
the  explosive  liquid  at  present  costs  as  much  as 
seven  pounds  of  gunpowder,  but  then  it  does  a  great 
deal  more  work ;  in  fissureil  rocks,  the  nitro-^yce- 
rine  is  calculated  to  be  from  twenty  to  thirty  times 
more  effective  than  gunpowder. 

We  sec  no  good  reason  why  there  should  be  so 
much  consternation  about  the  dangerous  nature  of 
this  new  explosive  materiaL  New  York,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Sydney,  Liverpool,  and  other  places  that  have 
already  gained  an  acquaintance  with  it,  by  explo¬ 
sions  or  otherwise,  need  not  fancy  themselves  to  be 
resting  on  a  volcano  just  ready  for  action,  because 
they  may  have  a  few  cases  of  it  now  and  then  pass¬ 
ing  through  them  towards  their  destination  in  the 
mining  regions;  and,  above  all,  it  is  not  desirable, 
in  our  opinion,  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  should 
be  sought  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  trans¬ 
port  ot  this  valuable  material.  It  has  been  abun¬ 
dantly  demonstrated  to  be  a  highly  serviceable 
agent,  economizing  by  its  use  both  the  labor  and 
capital  required  in  Masting  operations.  Let  its 
transmission,  both  by  land  and  sea,  as  also  its  manur 
faeture,  bo  regulated  ;  let  its  use  bo  carefully  super¬ 
intended  ;  but  do  not  curb  and  limit  the  inventive 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  for  if  they  can  call  this 
powerful  substance  into  being,  and  apply  its  penb- 
up  force  to  advantage,  they  can  also  suggest  plans 
whereby  its  use  may  proceed  without  entailing 
either  death  or  danger  on  any  single  person  nay, 
these  are  already  suggested,  and  are  both  known 
and  practised  by  many  persons  in>both  hemispheres, 
where  the  use  of  nitro-glycerine  is-  doing  much  val¬ 
uable  service  in  an  important  branch  of  industrial 
enterprise. 
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MARRIED  IN  SPITE  OF  HIMSELF. 

“  What ’s  in  a  name  ?  ”  asks  the  poet,  —  “a  rose 
by  any  other  name,”  &c. ;  and  j’et  there  has  been 
a  difierence  of  opinion  on  the  subject  Jonathan 
Bugg  thought  he  should  smell  sweeter  as  Norfolk 
Howard  ;i^ile  as  for  myself — the  humble  writer 
of  this  story  —  1  attribute  the  greatest  misfortune 
of  my  life,  by  a  roundabout  way  of  reasoning,  to 
being  called  “  Johnny.”  My  name  has  alwaj's  Men 
“  Johnny,”  and  I  think  my  nature,  so  to  speak, 
gradually  grew  Johnnish ;  for  did  n’t  every  “  .Jack  " 
of  my  boyish  days  naturally  hold  a  high  hand  over  a 
Johnny  ?  Petticoat  government  was  the  absolute 
monarchy  by  which  I  was  governed.  My  father 
died  before  I  could  lisp ;  and  my  mother  (with  the 
best  of  intentions,  doubtless)  had  old-established 
rules  on  the  subject  of  education.  Dr.  Watts  was 
her  demigod ;  and  though,  in  the  primeval  times  in 
which  that  gentleman  lived,  when  the  rose  was 
“  the  glory  of  April  and  May,”  he  may  have  served 
as  a  sort  of  forcing-box  for  the  young,  yet  now-a- 
days  nature  grows  oetter  by  itself,  even  though  the 
roses  are  delayed  till  June.  “  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,”  s-ays  the  wist'st  of  men. 
Here  again  my  mother  thought  she  understood  the 
wisest  of  men  thoroughly;  only  unfortunately  her 
idea  of  the  way  to  be  gone  in  was  so  narrow,  that  it 
was  a  moral  impossibility  for  any  one  to  walk  in  it. 
My  early  youth,  therefore,  was  a  series  of  deviations 
from,  and  draggings  back  into,  my  mother’s  “  way,” 
—  she  vigorously  compressing  her  petticoats,  lest  in 
getting  me  back  she  should  wander  a  step  out  of 
it  herself.  Birds’-nesting  was  not  in  this  way  — 
indeed,  it  would  be  easier  to  say  what  was  not  in  it 
than  what  was,  it  being  a  path  of  the  barest  I 
only  say  this  to  show  the  system  on  which  I  was 
nourished,  and  by  which  I  came  through  my  col¬ 
lege  career  (at  ht  Bees)  in  my  mother’s  eyes  — 
triumphant 

I  was  ordained,  and  was  going  down  to  my  first 
curacy  in  a  small  country  village,  where  my  mother 
thought  I  should  encounter  fewer  of  those  snares 
■he  dreaded  for  me  than  in  a  town. 

“  Good  by,  my  dear  boy  1  ”  said  she,  with  'a  tear 
in  each  eye.  “  1  shall  come  and  see  you  by  and  by. 
Heaven  bless  you !  —  and  do  see  that  the  sheets  are 
aired.” 

This  was  pleasant  My  hat-box  was  inside  the 
carriage,  which  contained  both  a  young  and  old 
lady;  my  foot  on  the  stop. 

My  mother,  in  losing  me,  lost  all  consciousness  of 
any  one  else  the  train  might  hold.  I  blushed  to  my 
hair,  stumbled  over  my  hat-box,  and  felt  in  the  first 
I  stage  of  infancy  as  the  train  moved  on  with  me  to 
{  my  first  curacy. 

It  was  not  till  some  stations  had  been  passed  that 
I  glanced  up  at  my  travelling  companions. 

I  I  had  hid  a  vague  consciousness  of  the  young 
lady  suppressing  a  laugh  as  I  entered,  that  was  all. 

btill  I  teas  a  man,  ^ough  shy  and  nervous ;  so  I 
looked  at  the  young  one  first.  A  pretty  girl,  with 
golden  hmr  knotted  up  under  a  small  round  hat, 
that  ray  mother  would  have  condemned  at  once  as 
unfeminine,  —  and  yet  the  small,  rather  pouting 
mouth,  was  very  womanly.  She  looked  alive  for 
amusement,  and  dissatisfied  with  her  materials. 

Leaving  myself  out  of  the  question,  the  materials 
weren’t  promising.  Her  companion  was  a  tall, 
gaunt,  bony  woman,  with  a  severe  expression.  Her 
I  eyes  were  closed,  and  on  her  knee  there  rested  a 

I  speaking-tnmipet  After  looking,  there  seemed 
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nothing  more  for  me  to  do,  and  I  turned  my  ^cs 
upon  tlie  fields  and  trees  we  were  passing.  The 
young  lady,  however,  was  of  the  opinion  that  as 
Mahomet  would  not  go  to  the  mountain,  as  was 
natural,  the  mountain  could  go  to  Mahomet. 

“  Would  you  like  to  sec  ‘  Punch  ’  ?  ”  she  asked ; 
and,  though  I  doubted  the  propriety  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  with  our  chaperon  asleep,  and  thought  the  mice 
disposed  to  play  too  much,  with  the  cat  away,  yet  I 
could  not  but  acknowledge  there  was  nothing  for- 
wanl  in  either  voice  or  manner. 

“  Punch  ”  was  not  a  paper  my  mother  patron¬ 
ized  ;  my  own  sense  of  humor  was  not  cultivated, 
and  my  taste  slightly  severe ;  therefore,  haring  re¬ 
turned  my  thanks,  I  gazed  somewhat  gravely  on  a 
group  of  young  ladies  in  striped  petticoats,  playing 
croquet,  with  more  display  of  ankle  than  I  thought 
decorous.  The  live  young  lady  opposite  me,  taking 
note  of  the  subject,  began  again,  — 

“  Ah,  the  croquet  picture  I  Is  n’t  it  an  institu¬ 
tion  f  ” 

A  hospital  was  an  institution,  so  was  a  work- 
house  ;  but  a  game  !  —  slang. 

More  ideas  of  the  impropriety  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding  crossed  my  brain ;  as  a  clergyman,  should 
I  awake  the  sleeper  by  asking  her  if  she  felt  a 
draught  ? 

No;  I  was,  though  absurd,  twenty -three  still;  so 
I  merely  said  I  did  not  play  croquet. 

“Not  play  croquet!”  There  was  a  world  of 
meaning  in  the  way  the  girl  raised  her  eyebrows. 
I  began  a  scries  of  self-questioning  as  she  reclined 
on  the  cushion  and  began  to  cut  open  the  leaves  of 
a  yellow  railway  novel  with  her  ticket.  Ought  I 
to  play  croquet  f  Did  everybody  play  croquet  ?  — 
oven  clergymen  ?  The  young  lady  asking  the  ques¬ 
tion  could  not  be  ignorant  of  my  c.alling,  my  garb 
being  eminently  clerical.  In  spite  of  my  convic¬ 
tions,  I  began  to  wish  I  could  pfay  croquet  consist¬ 
ently  ;  began  to  be  sorry  this  girl  had  retired  into 
the  yellow  novel,  which,  after  all,  might  be  worse 
for  her  than  talking  to  me. 

I  even  was  meditating  a  remark,  when  a  loud, 
unmusical  voice  came  from  the  far  corner  of  the 
carriage.  “  Lizzie  !  ”  it  said. 

Lizzie  8t.artcd,  crossed  over,  took  the  trumpet, 
and  called  back,  musically,  “  Yes,  aunt.” 

“  .4re  we  near  Marsden  ?  ”  Marsden !  it  was  the 
name  of  my  curacy  1 

“  Only  a  few  miles  off”;  and  then  Lizzie  unduti- 
fully  laid  down  the  trumpet,  and  crossed  back  again. 

She ’s  so  awfully  deaf,”  said  the  young  lady. 

“  What  afflictions  some  arc  called  on  to  bear !  ”  I 
obsen’ed. 

“  That’s  like  Sunday,”  said  Miss  Lizzie,  and  then 
began  to  prepare  for  disembarkation.  Crumbs  were 
shuen  out  of  her  jacket,  packages  disinterred,  with 
my  grave  and  silent  help  (after  the  above  irrever¬ 
ent  remark),  and  a  porter  screamed  out,  “  Mars¬ 
den!”  I  saw  the  ladies  get  into  a  yellow  lly  in 
waiting ;  I  saw  the  keen  gray  eyes  of  the  older  wo¬ 
man  fall  on  me  as  I  stood  patiently  on  the  phatform, 
till  the  fly  was  settleil  and  dcspatcheil.  Then  1 
asked  my  way,  and  walkoil  off  to  my  lodgings.  It 
was  a  dull  little  village  of  one  street ;  but  uulness 
in  the  way  of  duty  was  what  I  had  expected.  All 
the  women  at  their  doors  and  boys  at  play  turned 
to  inspect  me ;  but  I  did  not  feel  sufficiently  at  my 
ease  to  address  a  word  to  them. 

My  destination  was  a  good-sized  cottage,  stand¬ 
ing  in  a  strip  of  garden,  and  a  rather  nice-looking 
old  woman  stood  at  the  gate.  She  looked  me  over, 
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as  I  came  up,  doubtless  having  an  inward  thanks- 
givi^  over  my  youth  and  innocence. 

“  The  last ’s  here  yet,  sir,”  she  said,  as  we  went 
in,  “  but  he ’s  going  to-night.” 

“  The  who  ?  ”  I  inquired,  anxiously. 

“  The  last  curate,  sir ;  we  always  has  them,  and 
we’ve  had  all  sorts.” 

Here  she  was  obliged  to  pause,  with  the  “  last  ” 
so  near. 

She  opened  a  door  and  ushered  me  into  a  room 
which  seemed  to  be  luxuriously  furnished. 

My  mother,  though  well-off,  adhered  to  the  tor¬ 
turous  horse-hair  furniture  of  her  mother,  and 
“  saved.”  Here  were  dark-seated  velvet  easy- 
chairs,  a  rich  carpet,  and  divers  little  pretty  articles 
that  seemed  to  have  been  put  in  tastefully  for  a  vil¬ 
lage  landlady ;  but  what  offended  the  nose  of  my 
mother’s  son  was  the  smell  of  tobacco. 

I  was  about  hastily  to  remonstrate  with  my  land¬ 
lady,  when  I  saw  a  man  sitting  half  in  and  half  out 
of  the  window  —  smoking ;  a  man  in  a  short,  loose- 
fitting  coat,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  us,  took  the  half 
of  himself  that  was  out  of  the  apartment,  and  added 
it  to  the  half  that  was  in,  and  said,  — 

“  Mr.  Williams,  I  believe,  vice  Parker,  resigned. 
I ’m  Parker.  Mrs.  Spinx,  I  will  see  you  presently.” 

That  lady,  in  a  state  of  unwillingness,  left  us,  and 
left  me  in  a  state  of  mild  astonishment  I  had  a 
great  respect  for  “  the  cloth,”  and  this  “  mixture  ” 
locked  me. 

“  When  one  puts  off  one’s  shoes,  one  likes  to  see 
how  they  will  fit  another  man,”  said  Mr.  Parker ; 
“  besides  which,  there  is  a  trifle  I  wish  to  settle  with 
you.  Shall  we  do  the  business  first,  and  smoke  a 
pipe  together  afterwards  ?  ” 

(I  tmd  Mr.  Parker,  as  I  had  told  Miss  Lizzie 
about  the  croquet,  —  I  never  smoked.) 

“  And  yet  you  exist !  —  excuse  me ;  well,  then, 
I  ’ll  smoke  the  two  pipes  afterwards.  Mr.  Williams, 
you  observe  this  apartment  ?  ” 

I  assented  (did  ue  think  I  looked  blind  ?) 

“  Neat,  but  not  gaudy,  eh  ?  ”  pursued  the  “  last.” 

I  assented  again. 

“  Glad  you  like  it.  Well,  this  room  belongs  to 
Mrs.  Spin.x  ;  but  the  furniture  —  at  least  one  or  two 
things  —  belongs  to  me.” 

“  The  rooms  were  eaid  to  be  furnished  in  the  let¬ 
ters  my  mother  received,”  I  gently  remarked. 

“  Probably.  !Mrs.  Spinx  said  so,  now,  did  n’t 
she?  ” 

She  did  :  would  he,  therefore,  tell  me  which  were 
Mrs.  Spinx’s  things  and  which  were  his  ? 

Mr.  Parker  looked  very  doubtful ;  went  to  a  coal- 
pan  and  a  small  deal  table  with  plants  on  it,  and 
said,  “  Mrs.  Spinx ;  the  one  or  two  other  things,” 
he  concluded,  “  are  mine.” 

“  But,”  I  exclaimed,  “  a  man  could  not  live  in  a 
room  with  nothing  but  a  deal  table  and  a  coal-pan ; 
where  could  he  sit  ?  ” 

“Very'  true,”  said  Mr.  Parker.  “I  believe,  by 
the  way,  there  was  an  article  Mrs.  Spin.x  called  a 
chair  when  1  came,  but  —  ”  (Mr.  Parker  shrugged 
his  shoulders)  “  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  ‘  it  was 
harder  than  I  could  bear.’  Accordingly  I  did  not 
pack  the  furniture,  supposing  you  would  wish  to  take 
It.” 

I  looked  at  the  easy-chairs,  and  sniffed  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  :  it  did  seem  hard  that  I  should  have  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker’s  tobacco-infected  room  imputed  to  me.” 

“  Is  it  tlie  baccy  you  don’t  like  ?  —  a  little  cam¬ 
phor  will  soon  take  that  out  You  see,  my  good 
fellow,  I  ’in  off  to-night  to  visit  my  lady-love,  who 


disports  on  the  moors  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
1  thought  these  chairs  would  be  more  in  your  way 
than  in  mine,  —  they  would  be  too  much  in  mine ! 
I’m  no  Jew ;  so  suppose  we  say  £  30,  and  have  done 
with  the  subject” 

Of  course  I  bought  everything.  And  then  while 
Mr.  Parker  smoked  his  two  pipes,  waiting  for  his 
train,  he  was  in  evidently  good  spirits  and  friendly 
towards  me. 

“  You  ’ll  find  this  place  beastly  slow,”  he  s.aid. 

It  did  not  seem  unlikely  that  what  would  be  Mr. 
Parker’s  poison  would  be  my  meat.  He  would  not 
have  survived  life  at  my  mother’s.  The  word  “  beast¬ 
ly  ”  itself  was,  to  say  the  least,  eminently  unclerical, 
so  the  remark  did  not  depress  me.  I  therefore  made 
an  i^uiry  about  my  vicar. 

“  The  old  humbug !  ”  burst  out  the  last  curate. 

I  felt  my  blood  curdle,  —  all  my  old  early-trained 
reverence  engendered  by  Dr.  Watts  revolted  against 
Mr.  Parker. 

“  Had  n’t  we  better  change  the  subject,”  I  said, 
“  seeing  that  I  am  his  euratc  r  ” 

The  ex-one,  with  his  legs  hanging  over  one  of  the 
easy-chairs,  as  much  at  his  case  as  if  it  were  still  his, 
and  the  purchase-money  were  not  in  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  glanced  at  me,  amused. 

“  The  old  man ’s  luckier  than  he  deserves  to  be, 
anyhow,”  he  said.  “  You  ’ll  just  suit  him.” 

I  inquired  if  there  were  any  well-to-do  parish¬ 
ioners. 

“  There ’s  Mrs.  Bingham  and  her  five  lovely 
daughters  (three  of  tliein  are  away  just  now),  —  she 
is  piscatorially  inclined.” 

I  felt  horror-stricken.  “  Fishes !  —  a  woman  with 
a  family !  ” 

“  You  see,”  pursued  little  Mr.  Parker,  “  you  must 
not  be  shocked ;  she ’s  not  rich,  though  she  lives  in 
a  good  house,  —  her  money  dies  with  her.” 

1  felt  relieved.  “  Well,  it  may'  be  praiseworthy, 
though  masculine.  Is  there  good  trout  in  the  stream 
here  ?  ” 

Mr.  Parker  unexpectedly  burst  out  laughing. 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Williams,  excuse  me,  but  you  ’re 
made  for  this  place,  —  positively  made  for  it.  Trout ! 
no,  very  little ;  though  to  see  Mrs.  Bingham  with 
her  tackle  all  about  her  (a  different  fly  for  every 
fish)  stand  perseveringly  day  after  day  trying  to 
catch  one  miserable  sole  —  I  mean  trout  —  it  gives 
one  a  feeling  of  positive  respect.” 

“  It  must,”  I  said  warmly.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the 
ex-curate  respected  anything.  I  was  afraid  he  did 
n’t,  I  really  began  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  him 
(though  of  course  I  could  not  approve  his  senti¬ 
ments)  as  I  shook  hands  with  him  on  the  platform 
that  night. 

The  next  morning  as  I  sat  looking  over  a  pile  of 
sermons  I  had  constructed  at  interv^,  my  eye  was 
caught  by  an  object  at  my  garden  gate  —  an  object 
of  bulk  and  dignity  —  a  clerical  object,  evidently 
the  vicar. 

How  truly  kind!  my  heart  kindled.  How  I 
loathed  the  smell  of  that  tobacco  which  surrounded 
me ;  how  I  blushed  at  the  remembrance  of  that  epi¬ 
thet  which  I  had  heard  applied  to  this  kind-hearted 
man  only  the  evening  before. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wabh  knocked  like  a  bishop,  and 
entered  like  an  archbishop.  He  had  (I  say  it  now) 
a  swelling  manner.  He  seemed  to  fill  all  the  chairs 
at  once,  so  to  speak,  and  drive  me  into  Mrs.  Spinx’s 
coalman. 

“  Mr.  Williams !  ”  said  my  vicar,  extending  his 
hand. 
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The  manner  was  benevolent,  —  affectionate  ;  it 
seemed  to  say,  “  Fill  the  chairs,  my  dear  curate,  — 
I,  your  vicar,  will  reUre  into  nothing.” 

I  took  his  hand,  and  felt  my  heart  overflowing 
with  love  and  duty.  That  eye,  bright  and  intellect¬ 
ual  —  that  broad  brow  — 

“  Your  first  cure,  I  think  ?  ”  continued  my  vicar. 
I  assented. 

“  Williams  !  ”  pursued  the  great  man  —  “  the 
name  strikes  me.  I  had  a  dear  friend  once  of  that 
n.ame :  he  was  a  man  who  did  his  duty,  and  never 
shrank  from  work.  Do  you  shrink  from  work  ?  ” 
Tills  was  the  man  after  my  mother’s  own  heart,  — 
a  man  eager  in  the  path  of  duty,  —  eager  to  lead 
others  therein. 

I  replied  modestly,  “  I  hoped  I  was  wishful  to  do 
my  duty.” 

“  Ah !  yes,”  said  my  vicar,  somewhat  abstractedly. 
“  My  dear  Mr.  Williams,  the  fact  is  I  am  in  afflic¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  one  who  presses  his  grief  on  others 
(that  I  should  look  upon  as  selfishness),  but  in  this 
case  you  can  help  me.” 

I  replied  I  should  be  too  happy. 

^ly  vicar  cleared  his  throat  and  went  on. 

“  Blessed  as  I  am,  and  thankful  as  I  am  for  my 
many  blessings,  yet  in  one  thing  I  am  unfortunate. 
I  have  a  dear  family,  but  that  family  suffers.  My 
wife  is  delicate  ;  our  eldest  girl,  a  sweet  child  aged 
fourteen,  is  fragile  in  the  extreme.  My  lot  is  cast 
in  the  country,  and  my  family  requires  a  frequent 
supply  of  that  osone  which  is  only  to  be  found  in 
sea  air.  My  dear  wife  has  with  our  children  been 
at  Scarborough  for  a  fortnight.  Gladly  would  I  stay 
here  alone  unrepiningly  (we  should  not  repine,  Mr. 
Williams !),  but  what  can  I  do  when  I  hear  daily 
that  my  belovetl  child  asks  for  ‘  Papa  ?  ’  ‘  Her  wishes 
must  be  gnitified,’  says  our  family  doctor.  I  have 
been  tom  with  doubts :  is  my  duty  here,  or  does  it 
call  me  to  my  child  ?  ” 

My  vicar  paused  —  and  swelled! 

From  my  position  by  the  coal-pan  I  could  see  the 
agitation  of  my  superior’s  manner  while  alluding  to 
his  child,  and  flashing  through  my  mind  came  the 
recollection  of  the  man  who  had  sat  in  the  same  chair 
only  the  evening  before,  and  called  him  “  humbug  !  ” 
1  Ipatbed  the  thought. 

“  O,  TO  to  your  child  at  once,  sir  I  ”  I  said  (the 
dear  little  girl  might  be  pinin<j  for  him  at  this  very 
moment).  “  I  will  endeavor,  though  unworthily,  to 
fulfil  your  duties  and  —  ” 

My  vicar  seemed  to  think  I  had  said  enough.  He 
did  not  stay  long  after  this,  but  he  pressed  my  hand 
at  parting,  and  said,  “  Gkid  bless  you,  Williams !  ” 
ily  feelings  were  mixed  when  the  interview  was 
over.  I  sat  down  again  to  my  pile  of  sermons,  but 
failed  to  derive  my  usual  satisfaction  from  these  in¬ 
teresting  works.  1  had  lost  the  benefit  of  this  man’s 
teaching  at  the  outset.  I  was  very  young,  ardent, 
and  entliusiastic,  and  —  I  was  disappointed. 

Sunday  was  the  day  but  one  after.  On  Saturday 
I  had  made  the  round  of  the  village,  shaking  hands 
with  mothers  and  kissing  their  offspring  like  a  model 
young  curate  on  the  back  of  a  penny  tract  I  could 
well  understand  a  Parker  considering  the  place 
slow.  There  were  boys  and  pigs  in  TOundance,  a 
church  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and  a  modem  vic¬ 
arage  near  it  with  handsome  iron  gates.  It  was  a 
commonplace  village,  devoid  even  of  a  permanent 
doctor,  and  yet  overrun  with  children ;  but  the  state 
of  the  village  has  little  to  do  with  my  story. 

Sunday  came.  I  rose  early  and  nervous.  My 
hands  shook  a  little  as  I  arranged  my  bands,  looked 


twice  to  see  that  my  sermon  accompanied  me,  and 
did  not  recover  from  that  Johnnyish  feeling  I  was 
subject  to  till  I  stood  in  the  reading-desk. 

The  congregation  was  small, —  painfully  small  to 
a  zealous  young  curate,  —  but  just  under  the  read¬ 
ing  desk  was  a  pew  containing  three  ladies.  I  could 
not  help  seeing  them,  or  I  should  have  preferred  not 
to  do  so.  One  of  them  was  not  a  stranger  to  me, 
she  was  my  young  fellow-traveller ;  the  two  others 
were  tall,  ordinary  women.  I  caught  a  pair  of  blue 

—  I  mean  my  railway  companion  hxiked  up,  and  if 
it  had  not  been  in  church,  would,  I  think,  have 
smiled.  The  look  secmeil  to  sav,  “  O,  it ’s  you 
again,  is  it  ?”  Then  for  the  rest  of  the  church  ser¬ 
vice  (and  it  gave  me  inward  satisfaction)  she  kept 
her  eyes  to  her  book.  Shall  I  say  that  it  warmeil 
me  a  little  to  my  work  to  see  that  pew  of  ladies,  as  1 
ascended  the  pulpit  steps  ? 

My  mother  thought  my  sermons  would  get  me  a 
bishopric,  and  though  not  of  that  opinion  mj’self,yet 
I  still  did  think  they  had  merits.  This  was  my  first 
sermon.  My  congregation  was,  without  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  pew,  Timited  to  ten.  I  was  in  earnest, 
but  —  I  was  twenty-three.  I  felt  an  inwanl  glow 
as  I  thought  I  might  prove  to  the  girl,  who  had 
laughed  at  me  the  other  day,  that  I  was  not  devoid 
of  do<juence.  Perhap  that  eloquence  might  make 
an  impression  on  this  frivolous  and  worldly-minded 
young  person.  I  had  chosen  one  of  my  best  themes, 

—  one  to  which  I  had  affixed  the  ”  J.  W.”  lovingly, 
and  as  I  gave  it  out,  it  answered  my  expectations  on 
delivery. 

There  was  one  passage,  alluding  to  the  snares  and 
flowery  seductions  of  this  world,  which  made  me  feel 
all  aglow  against  such  seductions,  as  I  denounced 
them.  But  did  I  raise  any  such  kindred  feelings 
in  my  congregation  ?  I  ventured  to  glance  round. 
Tire  ten  hearers,  from  any  expression  in  their  faces, 
were  evidently  uncalculated  to  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “  seductions.”  I  looked  down  into  the 
pew ;  two  tall,  plainly-attired  ladies  sat  listening  in¬ 
tently,  their  eyes  raised,  their  hands  folded ;  but  the 
one  whom  the  words  were  intended  specially  to  bene¬ 
fit  reclined  in  a  comer  of  the  large  pew  —  fast 
asleep.  O,  ephemeral  muslins  and  laces,  and  wear¬ 
er  as  ephemeral  I 

I  felt  my  indignation  rise.  The  day,  it  was  true, 
was  hot,  but  why  could  she  not  listen  as  well  as  her 
companions?  Were  my  words  more  suited  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  latter  ?  My  mother  would 
have  hoped  so.  As  for  myself,  I  took  off  my  gown 
with  far  fewer  feelings  of  satisfaction  than  when  I 
put  it  on. 

Passing  up  the  churchyard,  the  three  ladies  were 
in  front  of  me,  and  I  heard  a  voice  from  under  a 
most  delicate  parasol  say,  — 

“  What  a  long  sermon  1  I  wish  there  were  n’t  ser¬ 
mons  in  summer,  only  ventilators.” 

“  Hush,  Lizzie,”  said  one  of  the  ladies,  “  and  do 
recollect  it ’s  Sunday.” 

Again  my  spirit  sank  at  what  I  thought  the  fri¬ 
volity  of  this  girl.  My  mother  desired  nothing  more 
earnestly  than  to  witness  the  bestowal  of  my  affec¬ 
tions,  but  then  the  object  must  be  suitable.  Suit¬ 
able,  in  her  eyes,  meant  —  quiet,  easily  led  (by  her¬ 
self),  retiring,  a  lover  of  needles  and  thread  rather 
than  of  millinery  and  self-decoration,  —  whose  views 
of  pleasure  should  be  of  the  teachers’  tea-meeting  or 
‘  improving-thc-mind  ’  order. 

lYom  my  shy  nature,  and  early  nurture  on  Dr. 
Watts,  I  too  hil  the  sort  of  idea  that  a  pretty  bon¬ 
net  betokened  a  love  of  the  world  in  the  wearer. 
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and  •  sparkling  manner,  an  undue  lightness  of  char- 
aeter ;  and  yet,  and  yet  —  these  were  the  ideas  in¬ 
stilled  into  lue.  The  time  might  be  coming  when 
views  of  my  own  should  do  combat  with  my  moth¬ 
er’s  views ;  —  which  would  be  conqueror  ?  At  pres¬ 
ent  tliere  was  no  such  conflict.  I  saw  an  elegantly- 
(livsscd  young  woman  with  worldly  sentiments.  I 
saw  two  plainly-attire<l  ladies  who  might  each  have 
been  cut  out  to  order  (one  was  rather  old,  to  be 
sure),  for  a  Mrs.  Williams.  Might  it  not  be  that 
the  hand  of  Providence  had  planted  me  here  to 
choose  a  wife  from  these  two?  Time  would  sl»w. 

The  afternoon  service  was  equally  as  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  as  the  morning  one.  There  was  the  same 
small  congregation,  the  same  pew  full,  the  same 
tendency  on  tlie  part  of  Miss  Lizzie  to  hurt  my  self- 
love  if  nothing  else,  by  falling  asleep  during  the 
sermon,  and  .afterwards  my  lonely  meal  and  evening 
in  my  cottage. 

A  week  had  nearly  passed  awiiy.  I  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  get  some  knowledge  of  my  piirishioners,  but 
—  human  nature  is  only  human  nature,  after  all  —  I 
was  also  exceedingly  dull. 

My  mother’s  circle  at  home,  though  a  restricted 
one,  irajt  a  circle.  It  took  in  one  or  two  young  men 
who  hail  never  shown  any  disposition  to  forsake  the 
ways  of  their  fathers;  it  took  in  divers  young  l.-idies; 
they  were  n’t  beautiful,  or  clever,  or  distinguished 
in  any  way,  still  they  were  young  ladies,  and  twenty- 
three  requires  something  of  tlie  kind. 

Here  was  I,  the  sole  moving  orb  in  my  own  circle. 
I  might  gaze  at  and  revolve  round  myself,  or  Mi's. 
Spinx,  but  I  required  more. 

1  haiL  two  or  three  times  during  that  week,  fleet¬ 
ing  visions  of  the  ladies  who  sat  below  the  reading- 
desk,  but  fleeting  visions  are  unsubstantial.  One 
morning  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  as  I  was  medi¬ 
tating  getting  a  dog  as  a  companion,  there  came  a 
note  which  roused  my  ple.isurable  emotions,  the  pur¬ 
port  being  that  Mrs,  Bingham,  of  Beech  Grove, 
would  be  glad  if  I  would  give  her  my  company  at 
dinner  at  nve  o’clock. 

I  tnusl  have  been  lonely,  for  I  recollect  I  had  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  that  it  was  for  this  ailemoon 
insteail  of  to-morrow. 

I  was  just  finishing  my  toilet  when  a  remembrance 
flashed  into  my  mind.  Bingham  was  the  name  of 
the  lady  who  fished !  I  almost  wished  I  were  n’t 
going ;  but  then  was  any  credit  to  be  placed  on  Mr. 
Parker’s  statements  ? 

Afk*r  obtaining  from  Mrs.  Spinx  the  route,  I 
made  my  way  to  Beech  Grove.  A  narrow  lane  be¬ 
hind  the  church  brought  me  to  some  white  gates. 
Beech  Grove  did  not  belie  its  promising  sound. 
There  were  n’t  many  beeches,  certainly,  but  there 
was  a  nice  neat  lawn,  and  a  few  flower-beds,  and  a 
veranda,  and  a  carriage-drive  devoid  of  weeds. 
You  might  see  Beech  Grove  in  ninety-nine  parishes 
out  of  every  hundred,  and  live  there  comfortably. 
eWa  defiend. 

A  man  on  arriving  is  at  once  on  the  scene  of 
action.  None  of  those  mysterious  paper  boxes,  out 
of  which  come  we  know  not  what  to  be  put  on  at 
the  house  of  entertainment,  before  wax  lights  and  a 
mirror.  (I  believe  if  there  are  many  ladies  and 
but  one  mirror,  this  is  a  work  of  time.)  A  man 
being  not  so  easily  put  out  of  order  in  the  transit, 
has  not  one  minute  for  reflection  from  doorstep  to 
presence-chamber. 

“  Mr.  Williams !  ”  and  then,  following  up  my 
name,  I  was  shaking  hands  with  a  long  thin  ditto, 
appertaining  to  my  deaf  travelling  companion. 
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Not  masculine  to  look  at,  keen-eyed  and  severe,  but  ‘ 
correct  to  a  degree. 

“  My  daughters,”  said  Mrs.  Bingham,  "  Jane  and 
Elizabeth.” 

Having  a  vague  idea  that  Providence  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  my  acquaintance  with  these 
ladies,  I  surveyed  the  Miss  Binghams  with  interest. 
They  were  n’t  attractive  (I  mean  to  the  e3’e).  Jane 
was  her  mother  over  again,  as  the  saying  is,  without 
the  deafness,  and  with  an  acidity  of  manner  that 
might  perhaps  have  been  due  to  her  passed  stage  of  ' 
youthfulnesB  —  and  spinsterhood.  Elizalxith  was  | 
considerably  younger,  shorter,  stouter,  with  curling 
hair,  and  a  more  amiable  expression.  j 

True,  her  face  was  not  distinguished  bv  much 
beauty.  Her  nose  was  neither  a  delicate,  vivacious 
retrousse,  nor  a  statuesque  Grecian ;  but  wlij’-  pro-  j 
ceed  ?  Elizabeth  was  the  sort  of  young  person  to  | 
whom  I  had  been  accustomcil.  Elizalieth  had  the  j 
outside  characteristics  of  “  suitable.”  If  Providence 
had  led  me  to  the  Miss  Binghams,  Elizabeth  was 
the  Miss  Bingham,  and  the  presence  of  Elizabeth 
made  me  more  at  home.  ' 

As  the  one  man,  I  h.id  to  be  entertained.  M'ss  ! 
Bingham  tried  to  draw  me  out  on  church  archi-  i 
tecture.  Miss  Bingham  deplored  the  poverty  of  i 
the  parish  in  preventing  the  restoration  of  the 
church.  Mrs.  liingham  knitted,  and  threw  in  a 
wonl  here  and  there,  while  Elizabeth  bent  over  her 
work  and  was  modestly  silent.  ; 

“  Jane,”  said  Mrs.  Bingham,  suddenly,  “  I  hope 
nothing  has  happened  to  Lizzie.”  | 

“  She  is  always  late,  mamma,”  responded  Jane ;  I 
“  and  knows,  being  a  visitor,  she  will  be  waited  for,  i 
which  I  call  taking  advantage.”  i 

“  I  am  thankful  she  is  no  child  of  mine,”  said  the  j 
deaf  lady,  heaving  a  sigh.  “  As  it  is,  she  b  a  great  ‘ 
responsibility.”  | 

'Two  minutes  afterwards  the  door  opened,  and  the 
“great  responsibility”  came  in  —  the  young  ladj*  ! 
wlio  fell  asleep  during  my  sermon  —  in  a  toilet  that 
aimed  at  something  above  neatness,  and  that  floated  ! 
about  her,  a  cloud  of  pink  and  white,  something  j 
that  might,  like  a  jam  tart  to  a  sick  child,  be  ver^’ 
good  to  look  at  and  very  bad  for  you.  I  had  eyes  j 
and  saw,  but  I  was  a  man  not  to  be  led  by  in\-  eyes,  i 
—  prudent  beyond  my  j'cars.  1 

“  Lizzie,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Bingham,  “  you  ’re  | 
verj'  late.” 

“I’m  sorry  for  that,  aunt,”  replied  Lizzie,  at  the  ' 
top  of  her  musical  voice.  “  I  met  Charlej'  Lang-  I 
ton,  looking  so  wretched,  that  I  went  farther  than 
I  intended,  and  he  has  come  back  with  me  in  to  i 
dinner.”  ! 

“  Lizzie,”  said  her  aunt,  “  how  —  ”  j 

“  He  has  lost  his  father,  poor  boy,  never  got  over  j 
it,  and  I  thought — ” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Bingham,  waving  her  hand, 

“  no  one  is  more  glail  to  see  him  than  I ;  out  it ’s  the  i 
princijde  of  young  ladies  inviting  young  men.”  | 

Lizzie’s  lips  curled.  “  Young  men !  ”  she  said  to  i  j 
her  cousin.  Miss  Bingham,  “  why  Charley ’s  only  I 
sixteen.”  .  .  J 

“  You  know  mamma’s  rules,  Lizzie  ” ;  and  Lizzie  . 
turned  away  in  a  manner  that  made  me  jot  down 
temper  as  another  failing  in  this  very  faulty  young 
person. 

The  entrance  of  Charley,  a  languid,  delicate-  | 
looking  boy,  put  an  end  to  the  discussion.  j 

Mrs.  Bingham  certainly  gave  him  as  cordial  a  j 
welcome  as  if  she  had  asiced  him.  Even  the  two  j 
Miss  Binghams  greeted  him  with  more  demonstra-  j 
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tion  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  boys  of  sixteen. 
“  Very  kind,”  I  thought ;  but  it  was  a  kindness 
Charley  did  not  seera  to  appreciate,  as  he  moved 
away  to  Lizzie  in  the  window,  and  stood  by  her 
there  in  a  languid  yet  easy  way  till  we  went  in  to 
dinner. 

I  found  myself  between  Mrs.  Bingham  and  her 
daughter  Elizabeth.  Miss  Bingham  took  the  foot 
of  the  table ;  their  cousin  an<l  Charley  were  oppo¬ 
site  me.  Mi^.  Bingham  conversed  a  little  with  me 
about  my  mother  and  home  and  loneliness  here,  sym¬ 
pathetically  ;  so  that  what  with  hot  soup  and  the 
startling  loudness  of  my  replies,  I  became  very  warm 
indeed. 

Elizabeth  ?ros — retiring.  She  wanted  setting  off 
on  a  subject ;  even  then  she  did  not  go  any  extreme 
way,  but  replied  modestly,  and  retired  again.  Miss 
Lizzie,  too,  was  silent,  and  again  offended  my  taste 
at  the  beginning  of  the  meal.  (I  had  many  partic¬ 
ular  notions  almit  young  ladies.) 

“  I  Hin  so  hungry,”  she  said ;  “  riding  round 
Drayton  Hill,  with  all  that  delicious  heather  out, 
is  l^neficial  to  me.  May  I  have  some  beer, 
Jane  ?  ” 

“  You  can  have  what  you  like,”  said  Miss  Bing¬ 
ham,  acidly. 

And  Lizzie’s  glass  was  filled.  To  drink  beer 
seemed  to  me  as  masculine  as  a  coquettish  bonnet 
looked  worldly. 

I  looked  at  Elizabeth’s  glass.  Pure  water !  and 
felt  thankful. 

Tlie  dinner  was  quite  a  plain  one.  After  the 
soup,  chickens  and  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  1  trem¬ 
bled  at  the  chickens,  but  Mrs.  Bingham  detdining 
my  aid,  I  was  feeling  able  to  converse  with  Eliza¬ 
beth,  when  Miss  Lizzie’s  clear  voice  came  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  table. 

“  I  ’vc  been  offered  two  tickets  to-day  for  the 
Beaconficld  ball ;  it ’s  in  a  fortnight” 

Mrs.  Bingham,  busy  with  the  chickens,  did  not 
hear.  Miss  Bingham  exclaiineil,  — 

“  One  docs  n’t  hear  a  sensible  word  there.” 

“  Does  n’t  one,”  said  IJzzie  ;  “  well,  I  must  be 
indifierent  to  sensiUe  words,  for  I  want  to  go  very 
much.  Do  you  recollect,  Charley,  the  ball  last  year, 
and  how  vou  got  spoony  on  Miss  Brett,  and  quite 
deserted  me  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t,  Uzzic.  I  reccdlect  being  sent  off 
by  Percy.” 

“  Hush,”  said  lizzie,  laughingly,  but  I  was  busy 
with  my  thoughts. 

Spoony  ! !  A  voting  lady  to  use  such  a  word.  I 
felt  electrified.  1  turned  to  the  gentle  Elizabeth. 

“  Do  you,  too,  care  for  balls  ?  ”  1  asked,  somewhat 
anxiously. 

“  No,”  said  Elizabeth,  in  a  very  low  voice,  and 
blushing ;  “  at  least,”  she  added,  “  I  always  like  the 
school  treat  more.” 

Here  was  a  disciplined  mind  for  you.  'The  car¬ 
nal  nature  conquered, —  desire  under  control. 

Said  Miss  Bingham,  “  You  must  regret  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  your  vicar,  Mr.  Williams.” 

“  I  do  inileed ;  he  seems  such  a  superior  man. 
He  was  divided  between  his  wish  to  stay  and  help 
me,  and  his  anxiety  to  be  with  his  sick  child.” 

“  Did  he  leave  you  the  key  (ff  his  kitchen 
garden  ?  ”  said  Lizzie,  irrelevantly. 

“No,”  I  replied,  not  seeing  the  force  (ff  the 
question. 

“He  has  such  nice  peaches,”  continued  Lizzie. 
“  When  I  was  here  last  year  the  bishop  came  down, 
and  the  bishop  had  as  many  of  them  as  he  liked  to 
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eat,  and  Dr.  Walsh  was  so  pleased  to  ice  the  bishop 
eat  them.  Has  Mrs.  Spinx  any  peMhes  in  her 
garden  ?  ” 

“No,  of  course  not”;  but  1  said  I  was  indepen¬ 
dent  of  peaches. 

“Dr.  Walsh  sm-s  his  have  a  peculiar  flavor,” 
said  Chariey.  “Percy  got  a  wh^e  lot  sent  last 
year.” 

“  Don’t  yon  know  the  proverb,  Charley,  — 
‘Stroke  me  and  I  will  stroke  thee’?  Dr.  Walsh 
stnAes  Percy  with  the  peculiar  flavored  peaches; 
Percy  must  stroke  the  Doctor  with  a  pine.  Dr. 
Wabh,  my  dear,  is  partial  to  stroking,  and  does  not 
object  to  an  English  pine.” 

I  felt  aglow  with  indignation,  though  the  young 
lady  opposite  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  such  a 
feeling  ^ing  possible. 

Mrs.  Bin^am  observed  (it  was  wonderful  some¬ 
times  how  she  heard),  “  It ’s  a  pity  his  eldest  girl  is 
so  delicate.” 

“  O  Aunt  Bingham,”  burst  out  Lizzie,  “  yon 
know  very  well  she  isn’t.  Dr.  Walsh  finds  Mars- 
den  dull  and  Scarborough  the  reverse,  and  just 
because  Emily  has  n’t  a  color  —  ” 

I  could  not  wait  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  —  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer. 

“  You  seem  to  forect  who  you  are  speaking  be¬ 
fore,  Miss  D’Arcy.  lam  Dr.  Walsh’s  curate.  Am 

I  to  sit  and  listen  to  slander  against  my  vicar? 
There  is  always  some  one  to  impute  evil  motives 
to  the  best  of  men  and  dee<ls.” 

Mrs.  Bingham  looked  pleased.  Chariey  be¬ 
gan,— 

“  Mr.  Williams,  it ’s  not  slander ;  it ’s  as  well 
known  —  ” 

When  Lizzie  stopped  him  with  a  look,  and  then 
turned  on  me  a  straightforward  glance  out  of  her 
laige  blue  eyes.  She  was  certainly  very  pretty, 
especially  with  the  flush  on  her  cheeks  they  had 
now ;  but  then,  is  not  beauty  deceitful  ? 

She  said  nothing  at  first,  to  my  surprise;  but 
after  her  steady  look  the  comers  o(  her  mouth 
curleil  with  smiles,  and  she  said  demurely,  — 

“  I  still  think  Dr.  Walsh  ouffhl  to  have  left  you 
the  key  of  his  kitchen-garden,  Mr.  Williams.” 

Then  she  turned  to  Charley,  and  the  two  talked 
together  for  the  rest  of  dinner,  alone. 

If  beauty  is  deceitful,  there  was  no  deceit  in 
Elizabeth;  if  placidity  is  estimable  in  a  woman, 
Elizabeth  was  much  to  be  esteemed.  On  princmle 

I  did  like  and  esteem  her,  on  principle,  aisoy  I  dis¬ 
liked  and  thought  little  of  her  cousin.  Our  views 
on  so  many  points  coincided ;  indeed,  I  nught  say  on 
every  point,  about  parish  work,  society,  books,  «c. 

It  was  still  daylight  when  dinner  was  over,  and 
Lizzie  said, — 

“  O,  let  us  have  a  game  at  croquet.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  shall  we  teach  you  ?  ” 

It  seemed  a  veil^  attempt  at  reconciliation 

I  had  reproved  Miss  Lizzie  in  a  way  many  young 
ladies  might  have  resented,  so  I  gave  in  to  the 
ciwuet. 

Imen  Elizabeth  said  she  had  work  to  finish. 

“One  of  those  everlasting  flannel  petticoats?” 
suggested  Charley. 

(Another  virtue,  —  she  made  flannel  petticoats!) 

“  Chariey,  you  ’re  a  goose,”  said  lizzie.  “  It  is 
just  because  they  aren’t  everlasting  she  makes 
them ;  but  put  them  by  for  to-night,  and  be  good- 
natured,  Elizabeth.” 

(Could  she  be  anything  else  ?) 

So  Elizabeth  sacrificed  the  flannel  petticoats  at 
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the  shrine  of  croquet,  and  we  had  to  chooee  our 
sides. 

I  have  seen  men  linger  over  this,  as  if  preference 
in  croquet  showed  preference  in  life.  Charley, 
however,  showed  no  such  hesitation. 

“  Come,  Lizaie,  I  won’t  desert  you  to-night,”  he 
said ;  so  we  began,  and  of  course  I  was  beaten. 
Elizabeth  played  in  a  tranquil  manner,  while  her 
cousin’s  ball  was  like  a  shooting  star,  and  a  shooting 
star  had  far  the  best  of  it. 

«  Don’t  you  think  this  rather  a  poor  game  to  be 
made  so  much  fuss  about  ?  ”  observed  Elizabeth  to 


me. 

(She  had  tried  three  times  at  one  hoop,  and  we 
stood  side  by  side.) 

^  I  did  not  like  the  notion  of  it,”  I  said,  “  but  it 
seems  harmless.” 

“  0  yes,  or  I  should  not  play,  of  course.” 

And  then  Lizzie  made  a  swoop  down,  and  sent 
me  to  a  laurel-bush  at  the  antipodes. 

1  was  not  near  my  partner  again  till  just  the  end 
of  the  game.  Lizzie  was  advancing  to  the  stick, 
and  Elizabeth  asked  me,  — 

“  Do  you  think  her  pretty  ?  ”  (How  veiy  femi¬ 
nine  !) 

Yes,  I  thought  her  very  pretty,  but  I  did  not 
think  it  was  the  kind  of  beauty  I  admired  the  most 

“  0  Mr.  Williams,”  said  Elizabeth,  with  more 
animation  than  I  had  seen  her  display,  “  you  think 
exactly  like  1  do.  I  call  her  pretty,  only  it ’s  a  pity 
she ’s  such  a  flirt” 

I  did  not  quite  like  this.  I  did  not  doubt  Lizzie 
being  a  flirt  only  the  good-nature  of  Elizabeth  in 
telling  me  so.  Or  was  it  that  she  bad  detected 
something  inflammable  about  me,  and  so  set  up  a 
fire-guard  as  a  precaution  ?  I  would  not  believe  that 
anytliing  but  good-nature  could  dwell  in  that  Miss 
Bingham,  whom  I  believed  Providence  bad  selected 
for  me. 

“  She  has  only  an  invalid  father,  and  he  spoils  her 
so,”  continued  Elizabeth.  “  I  am  very  fond  of  her ; 
but  we  are  so  different ;  she  likes  balls  and  things, 
and  I  —  ”  Miss  Elizabeth’s  autobiography  was 
closed  by  Lizzie  coming  up. 

“  There !  we ’ve  beaten  you,  Mr.  Williams,  so 
now  there ’s  nothing  left  for  you  but  to  make  the 
best  of  it  by  saying  something  polite.” 

Was  this  flirting?  It  might  be,  yet  somehow  it 
seemed  harmless,  like  the  croquet  Then  we  went 
in,  and  had  some  tea  and  music.  Elizabeth  played, 
certainly  not  professionally,  but  nicely,  and  I  did 
not  like  too  much  time  devoted  to  music. 

“  Now,  Lizzie,  sing  something,”  said  Charley. 

“  Lizzie,”  called  out  her  aunt,  “  remember  your 
sore  throat” 

Lizzie  said  it  was  quite  welL 

“  I ’m  responsible  for  you,”  said  Mrs.  Bingham. 

So  Lizzie,  with  very  flushed  cheeks,  gave  up  her 
own  opinion  and  sat  down  with  Charley  to  a  game 
of  chess,  over  which  they  talked  a  great  deal.  Then 
Elizabeth  drew  a  low  stool  near  her  mother’s  chair, 
and  we  made  quite  a  little  home  picture,  with  Lizzie 
excluded;  and  yet  —  and  yet  —  I  wishtnl  (as  Mrs. 
Bingham  gave  out  her  improving  sentences,  and 
Elizabeth  sounded  a  gentle  accompaniment)  that  if 
such  a  thing  were  possible,  blue  eyes,  and  pink  mus¬ 
lin,  and  golilen  hair  with  pink  ribbon  in  it,  were  n’t 
of  this  world  worldly.  I  wished  it  very  calmly,  but 
the  wish  was  there,  even  as  I  felt  “  safe  ”  with  my 
mother’s  views  of  safety,  seated  beside  a  girl  in  gray 
silk  who  was  suited  to  me. 

So  the  evening  came  to  an  end.  Charley  said  he 
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would  go  with  me  as  far  as  the  Inn  where  his  horse 
was,  and  we  took  leave  together.  We  had  just  got 
to  the  end  of  the  drive  when  pattering  &et  behind 
us  made  us  turn  round. 

Ghosts  are  not  in  my  category  of  beliefs,  of 
course ;  ^et  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  to  see 
one  as  Lizzie. 

Charley  exclaimed,  “  Why,  Liz,  what  is  it  ?  ”  as 
she  stood  panting,  and  I  waited,  supposing  she  had 
some  girlish  message  to  a  friend. 

I  started  when  she  began:  “Mr.  Williams,  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  I  was  sorry  for  what  I  said  at 
dinner.  I  should  not  have  spoken  what  I  thought 
so  decidedly.  You  were  quite  right  in  telling  me 
every  one  may  be  mistaken,  and  I  respect  you  for 
it.  Good  night.” 

She  held  out  her  hand,  (what  a  little  white  hand 
it  looked  in  the  moonlight !)  and,  giving  me  no  time 
to  speak,  she  ran  back  to  the  house. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  about  this.  Was  not 
the  proceeding  unusual  ?  not  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  WiUlams’  rubric.  Tliat  was  true,  but 
then,  was  the  Williams’  rubric  Infallible  ?  A 
young  girl  running  out  to  tell  a  gentleman  she 
was  in  the  wrong!  It  might  be  Impulsive,  but  it 
was  honest  and  genuine.  iVhat  a  pity  she  was  so 
fond  of  balls  1  AVhat  a  pity  she  dressed  herself  in 
attractive  webs  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  foolish  men ! 
Was  she  a  flirt  ?  at  all  events  she  had  not  thought 
it  worth  her  while  to  try  me.  Was  I  duly  grate¬ 
ful  ?  I  could  not  doubt  Elizabeth’s  word.  U  the 
Williams’  estimate  were  right,  she  was  all  a  shep¬ 
herdess  should  be,  —  while  Lizzie  was  one  who, 
with  the  crook  in  her  hands,  would  lead  the  lambs 
all  astray.  I  felt  sure  of  this,  —  almost  sure,  —  and 
yet,  as  1  fell  asleep,  I  did  wkh  jam  tart  was  not  so 
unwholesome. 

I  did  not  see  anything  unwholesome  for  many 
days,  though  I  often  saw  Elizabeth  in  the  cottages, 
seated  by  the  aged,  like  a  ministering  angel.  Was 
it  necessary  that  such  angels  should  be  clad  in  sober 
garments  and  the  most  unattractive  of  bonnets  ?  I 
believed  so. 

I  was  sorry  not  to  see  Lizzie,  —  sorry  in  a  vague 
sort  of  way,  when  an  old  woman  asked  Elizabeth 
one  day  in  my  presence  why  Miss  Lizzie  never 
came  now. 

Elizabeth  colored,  said  she  did  not  know,  and 
soon  after  took  her  leave.  So,  there  had  been  days 
when  Lizzie,  too,  had  been  a  ministering  angel.  I 
liked  to  think  of  those  blue  eyes  bent  on  tlie  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  poor,  —  those  small  hands  busied. 
Johnny  Williams,  your  imagination  is  wandering. 
The  fair  worldling  had  tried  and  gone  back,  whife 
Elizabeth  was  daily  at  her  post.  Daily,  indeed ; 
and  so  I  could  not  fail  to  carry  her  books  sometimes, 
or  see  her  to  the  Beech  Grove  gates,  or  put  up  her 
umbrella  for  her  if  it  rained,  and  thinking  what  a 
good  wife  she  would  make  on  the  Williams’  princi¬ 
ple.  I  tried  to  love  her.  The  loving  had  not  come 
vet,  however,  and  I  was  surprised,  and  took  my  own 
heart  to  task  about  it  I  was  so  taking  my  heart  to 
task  one  afternoon,  when  I  met  Charley  Langton,  as 
I  turned  from  the  Beech  Grove  gates.  I  had  de¬ 
clined  entering,  as  somehow  I  felt  as  if  Mrs.  Bing¬ 
ham  were  beyond  me.  She  was  Elizabeth’s  mother, 
of  course,  but  perhaps  I  had  not  got  over  that  un¬ 
discovered  report  about  her  fishing,  —  at  all  events, 
I  did  not  seek  her  presence.  I  met  Charley  on  a 
fine  young  horse,  but  riding  somewhat  mooilily. 
He  pulled  up  at  the  sight  of  me. 

“Ilave  you  been  in  there?”  (meaning  Beech 
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«  Have  you  been  fighting  over  that  election,  Mr. 
Langton  ?  ”  asked  Lizzie. 

“  Yes,  and  I  ’ve  won,  of  course.  Just  fancy  your¬ 
self  in  the  olden  time.  Miss  D’Arcy,  there 's  been  a 
(consult  Btdwer  for  correct  names) ;  and  being  vic¬ 
torious,  I  come  up  to  get  the  prize  from  you.” 

“  It  was  usual  in  the  old  time  to  see  the  result 
one’s  self,  before  giving  the  prize,”  laughed  Lizzie. 

“  Exactly  so,  mademoiselle ;  but  then,  you  see, 
we  arc  in  the  new  times  now,  not  the  old  ones,  so 
you  will  dance  the  first  with  me.” 

“  Really !  are  you  equal  to  it  ?  A  quadrille,  I 
suppose !  ” 

“No,  —  as  I  go  in  for  exertion  at  all,  it  may  as 
well  be  a  waltz.  Please  accompany  me  to  the  fid- 
dler.” 

I  heard  her  lower  her  voice  and  say  something 
about  “  old  ladies,”  and  then  the  answer,  also  low, 
of  which  I  only  caught  the  words  “  old  women  ”  and 
“  hanged.” 

She  shook  her  head,  laughing  again,  and  then  put 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  he  led  her  away.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  little  white-gloved  hand 
rested  confidingly  there. 

“  A  flirt !  ”  tv as  it  for  the  dislike  to  think  her 
such,  and  the  condemnation  in  which  I  held  such 
things,  that  I  watched  her  so  narrowly  ?  There 
were  many  other  men  now,  and  girls  fair,  dark, 
pretty,  and  yet  I  did  not  trouble  my  head  about 
their  morals.  I  only  saw  one  couple,  and  how  — 
after  the  young  host  had  led  Lizzie  to  the  band  — 
he  whirled  her  round  the  room  with  the  blue  eyes 
looking  over  his  shoulder.  How  I  condemned 
dancing !  I  would  preach  against  it  next  Sunday, 
for  Lizzie’s  benefit,  if  she  would  not  fall  asleep,  — 
only  I  believed  she  would.  And  just  then  I  turned, 
and  found  myself  being  spoken  to  by  the  old  maid. 

“  You  don’t  dance  the  waltz  Mr.  Williams.  Ah  ! 
we  must  have  a  (juadrille  presently.  Do  you  know 
anj  of  these  young  ladies  ?  There ’s  one  of  the 
Miss  Binghams  looking  at  those  prints  by  the  recess, 
—  shall  f  introduce  you  ?  ” 

And  then  for  the  first  time  I  saw  Miss  Elizabeth. 
She  was  not  joining  in  the  giddy  dance,  though  she 
was  arrayed  in  costume  that  looked  like  it.  Her 
anns  were  bare;  they  were  also  red;  and  at  the 
moment  when  I  first  saw  her,  her  face  looked  cross 
below  a  green  wreath. 

I  said  to  the  old  lady  I  knew  Miss  Bingham,  and 
went  up  accordingly  to  the  table  by  the  recess. 

“  I  did  not  see  you  before.  Miss  Elizabeth.” 

“  And  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you,”  was  the  re- 
ply. 

“  I  was  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  the  party.” 

“  Many  people  are  deceived,”  said  Miss  Elizabeth, 
somewhat  tartly.  (Did  this  mean  Elizabeth  was 
deceived  in  me.) 

I  was  silent.  The  young  lady  looked  “  put  out.” 
Had  she  been  an  ordinary  girl,  I  should  have  set  it 
down  to  the  fact  of  her  being  left  out  in  the  dance ; 
but  then  Elizabeth  was  not  an  ordinary  girl,  —  or  I 
had  tried  to  think  not,  —  and  I  supposed  she  did 
not  dance. 

She  seemed  to  think  better  of  her  crossness,  and 
gathering  her  garments  together,  said, — 

“  Won’t  you  look  at  these  views,  Mr.  Williams  ? 
They  are  very  goml.” 

I  sat  down  b^ide  her,  and  together  we  surveyed 
cities,  and  steep  mountains,  and  decorated  cathe¬ 
drals.  Was  1  not  at  home  now  ?  Was  not  this  the 
sort  of  thing  to  which  I  was  accustomed  ?  And  yet, 
and  yet  —  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things. 


As  I  sat  by  the  side  of  Elizabeth,  and  turned  over 
the  views,  I  felt  as  if  I  should  like  to  throw  my 
scruples  to  the  winds,  and  be  in  the  position  of  Mr. 
Percy  Langton. 

“  I  should  like  to  go  to  Cologne  to  see  the  cathe¬ 
dral  ;  should  not  you  ?  ”  said  the  young  lady. 

I  answered  abstractedly ;  her  words  fell  flat.  I 
wondered  what  she  had  in  her  mind  when  she  put 
on  her  green  dress  and  wreath.  Surely  a  plainer 
costume  would  have  done  to  turn  over  views  in. 
And  then  the  music  stopped,  and  we  saw  the 
dancers  sauntering  about  in  the  other  room.  I  felt 
my  tete-a-tete  growing  irksome,  and  was  glad  when 
Charley,  looking  mischievous,  came  up  and  broke  it, 
with  a  tall  lanky  man  in  tow. 

“  Did  n’t  I  say  this  was  the  right  sort  of  thing, 
Mr.  Williams  ?  Ah !  Miss  Elizabeth !  may  I  intro¬ 
duce  Captain  Crossfell  for  the  galope  ?  ” 

Elizabeth  blushed  violently  ;  she  hesitated ;  she 
glanced  at  me,  and  then  she  stammered,  “  I  don’t 
dance  round  dances.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Elizabeth,”  said  Char¬ 
ley,  “  but  as  you  always  used  to  dance  round  dances, 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  change.  Captain  Crossfell, 
I  will  soon  find  you  some  one  who  dances  every- 
thing.” 

The  tug  went  its  way,  and  again  I  was  left  with 
Elizabeth.  Could  I  mistake  the  way  in  which  she 
looked  at  me  when  refusiM  to  dance  ?  I  hoped  I 
could  mistake  it,  because  1  felt  to-night,  as  I  sat  by 
her  side,  it  was  not  a  position  I  should  voluntarily 
choose.  Lizzie  came  up  to  us  next,  on  Mr.  Lang- 
ton’s  arm,  —  came  and  stood  by  her  cousin. 

“  Elizabeth,  you  have  n’t  been  dancing ;  I  will 
introduce  you  to  some  one  for  this.” 

Again  Elizabeth’s  cheek  flushed.  “  I  don’t  dance 
the  round  dances.” 

Lizzie  for  one  moment  looked  astonished,  and 
then  I  saw  the  same  disdainful  curl  on  her  lips  I  had 
noticed  there  before,  as  she  merely  said,  “  Oh  I  ” 

A  tall,  dark,  fashionable-looking  man  here  made 
his  way  to  us. 

“  Miss  D’Arcy,”  he  said,  “  I ’ve  timed  myself 
exactly,  and  this  is  ours.” 

I  thought  Mr.  Langton  eyed  the  speaker  with 
rather  less  than  his  usual  nonchalance,  as  he  bent 
down  to  Lizzie  and  led  her  away. 

Even  I,  Johnny  Williams,  eyed  him  with  small 
satisfaction.  There  was  admiration  of  his  pretty 
pai-tner  in  his  dark  eyes.  Mr.  Langton  stood  near 
me  through  the  dance ;  but  he  was  n’t  clerical,  nor 
did  I  fern  so.  I  forgot  all  the  bread-and-milky 
notions  on  which  I  had  been  nourished.  My  eyes 
followed  Lizzie’s  movements  and  that  dark  man’s. 
Why  did  they  dance  so  little  ?  Anything  was  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  way  he  had  of  talking  to  her. 

“  Mr.  Williams,”  said  the  host,  suddenly,  “  you 
will  dance  this  quadrille.” 

Dance !  I !  And  then,  before  I  had  replied, 
Lizzie  was  near  us  again,  with  very  bright  eyes,  and 
cheeks,  and  her  golden  hair  floating  over  her  shoul¬ 
ders. 

I  felt  like  St.  Anthony.  I  would  burst  the  tram¬ 
mels.  Elizabeth  was  looking  up.  She  danced  qua¬ 
drilles,*— well,  let  her. 

“  Will  you  dance  this  with  me.  Miss  Lizzie  ?  ” 

She  opened  her  bright  eyes  very  wide.  “  O 
yes ;  with  pleasure.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  barometer  near 
me,  which  sank  to  “  stormy  ”  in  a  moment. 

Could  I  believe,  as  we  took  our  places,  that  my 
feet  were  on  that  slippery  floor  ?  —  that  I  had  beside 
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me  a  blue  wreath  and  a  gossamer  dress  ?  —  that 
instead  of  instructing  Miss  Lizzie  in  the  way  she 
should  go,  here  was  she  teaching  me  the  fig¬ 
ures? 

Had  it  come  to  figures  ? 

We  a  had  vis-ii-vis,  of  course ;  that  vis-h-vis  was 
Elizabeth  and  a  youth,  nondescript  as  to  age,  and 
looked  upon  by  the  young  ladies  as  some  one  who 
might  be  snubbed  with  impunity.  Elizabeth  had 
not  so  snubbed  him ;  but  her  expression  was  not 
favorable  to  any  attempts  at  conversation  on  the 
part  of  that  youth.  Silently  she  advanced ;  silently 
gave  her  cousin  her  hand ;  and  if  ever  lady’s  eyes 
said  “  Traitor!”  Miss  Elizabeth  Bingham’s  eyes  said 
it  to  me,  when  she  got  near  enough  in  the  ladies’ 
chain.  I  cared  little  (though  it  might  be  ungrate¬ 
ful)  for  such  talk.  There  were  other  speaking  eyes 
near  me,  and  a  sweet  voice  too.  If  only  she  would 
change  a  little! — and  yet,  what  did  I  wish  to  see 
change<l  ?  The  delicate  dress  which  added  to  her 
beauty  ?  The  winning  manner  which  made  men 
love  her  ?  No.  Round  dances ;  and  I  would  speak 
to  her  about  these  same  round  dances. 

There  was  little  time  to  speak  in  the  figures ;  but, 
alas !  they  came  to  an  end ;  and  with  her  hand  still 
on  my  arm,  I  did  not  much  care.  I  could  prome¬ 
nade  with  her  more  conscientiously. 

“  Have  you  seen  the  conservatory,  Mr.  AVilllams  ? 
and  should  vou  like  ?  ” 

Like !  I  ^It  as  if  I  should  not  object  to  living 
there,  as  we  strolled  throiwh  the  rooms  (with  that 
dark  man  envying  me  —  f  felt  he  was),  and  got 
among  the  ferns  and  flowers  —  Miss  Lizzie  and  I. 
Now  was  my  time.  I  had  read  of  sermons  in  stones; 
this  should  be  in  a  conservatory. 

“Your  fnend,  Charley,”  I  began,  “took  mo  in 
about  this  party ;  he  did  not  give  me  to  understand 
it  was  to  be  a  dance.” 

Lizzie  laughed. 

“  And  you  were  startled  by  the  absence  of  carpet. 
Well,  is  n’t  this  far  nicer  than  what  you  expected  ? 
We  talk  far  less  gossip ;  and  it  makes  one  feel  hap¬ 
py,  going  round  to  that  delicious  band.” 

I  could  not  help  confessing  to  myself  that  it  was 
nicer  than  I  expected ;  but  I  must  not  shrink  from 
my  subject. 

“  Going  round !  ”  she  had  said  it ;  here  was  an 
opportunity. 

“  I  do  not  see  why  people  should  not  be  as  happy 
going  square  as  going  round,”  I  said.  I  wanteii  to 
put  It  as  gently  and  pleasantly  as  possible.  Miss 
Lizzie,  who  was  smelling  a  rose,  continued  doing  so. 
I  must  speak  more  plainly.  I  was  n’t  understood. 
Miss  Lizzie’s  face  emerged  from  the  petals. 

“  And  /  don’t  see  why  people  may  n’t  be  as  hap¬ 
py  going  round  as  going  square;  there’s  no  law 
against  it,  ii’  there,  Mr.  Williams  ?  ” 

“  There  is  no  law  against  it.  Miss  D’Arcy,”  I  re¬ 
plied  ;  “  but  it  seems  to  me  that  consistently  —  ” 

She  stopped  me.  “  Do  you  speak  to  me  as  a 
clemyman,  or  as  a  friend  ?  ” 

I  nesitated.  Dare  I  ?  —  No ;  I  dared  not.  “  As 
a  fKend,”  I  smd. 

She  drew  herself  up  ont  of  her  rose. 

“  Then  Mr.  Williams,  let  me  tell  you  I  think  you 
presume  in  lecturing  me;  because  I  have  l^cn 
taught  to  believe  that  I' may  enjoy  the  — the  roses,” 
she  said,  touching  the  flower;  “and  you  think  it 
better  to  shut  your  eyes  and  not  look  at  them. 
Shall  you  take  me  to  task  for  differing  from  you  ? 
No,  no ;  and  now,”  she  added,  “  we  won’t  be  cross 
wi^  each  other,  but  we  won’t  speak  of  this  any 


more,  shall  we,  Mr.  W’illiams  ?  ”  She  laughed  a  lit¬ 
tle.  “  You ’d  better  speak  to  my  cousin  Eliza¬ 
beth.” 

Just  at  this  moment  who  should  appear  but  that 
young  lady,  brought  to  the  conservatory  by  that 
youth.  I  could  feel  for  Mr.  Langton  hanging  old 
women.  AVilliams  though  I  was,  I  could  have  ex¬ 
ecuted  that  youth  complacently.  If  they  had  n’t 
come,  who  knows  what  might  not  have  happened  ? 
As  we  passed  out  of  the  conservatory  I  caught  the 
expression  on  Elizabeth’s  face,  —  it  was  not  pleas¬ 
ing,  but  what  cared  I  for  that  ?  As  soon  as  we  en¬ 
tered  the  dancing-room  again  the  tall  man  with 
black  whiskers,  whom  I  regarded  in  the  light  of  my 
bitterest  enemy,  came  up  to  us. 

“  This  is  ours,  I  believe,”  he  said ;  and  at  these 
words  the  little  white  fingers  slid  off  my  arm,  the 
band  struck  up,  and  once  again  fhe  was  floating 
round  in  one  of  those  objectionable  waltzes.  That 
they  were  objectionable  I  still  held,  —  but,  alas  !  I 
fear  my  moral  scniples  did  not  preponderate  just 
then.  That  jolly  fellow  Percy  Langton  loomed  up 
to  me  in  anything  but  a  state  of  jollity  it  appeared 
to  me ;  indeed,  so  much  on  my  own  level,  that,  af¬ 
ter  Lizzie’s  dress  had  just  brushed  our  legs,  I  re¬ 
marked,  “  Who  is  that  man  ?  ” 

“  Which  man  ?  ”  said  the  host,  looking  at  me 
somewhat  curiously. 

I  indicated  him  carelessly  (just  as  if  I  had  not 
been  narrowly  watching  him  the  whole  time). 

“  Lord  Ernest  Wilmot.” 

I  shrank,  —  at  least  I  felt  I  did.  My  rival,  a 
nobleman !  He  loved  her,  —  of  course  he  did,  — 
he  might  be  telling  her  so  at  this  moment.  'The 
thought  was  maddening.  There  was  n’t  a  chance 
for  me  to  speak  to  her  then,  —  others  claimed  her, 

—  others  wno  probably  loved  her  too!  I  hated 
every  man  there.  I  ordered  my  vehicle  and  was 
driven  back  to  my  lodgings.  I  loved  her,  —  I  had 
loved  her  from  the  first.  I  would  ask  her  to  be  my 
wife,  and  if  she  said  “  Yes  ”  (I  gasped),  why  she 
might  —  dance  quadrilles  !  How  alxiut  the  shep- 
heraess  and  the  crook  ?  How  about  the  jam-tart 
and  the  sick  child  now  ?  Pshaw !  was  I  to  pluck  a 
dandelion  with  a  rose  so  near  ?  My  mother’s  views! 

—  phaw !  again.  My  mother  was  an  old  woman, 
and  had  always  looked  through  the  narrow  end  of 
the  telescope.  I  would  look  through  the  other  side. 
I  loved  her.  Would  the  party  be  broken  up  yet, — 
and  how  about  Lord  Ernest  Wilmot  ?  Many  a 
girl  had  the  good  sense  to  prefer  manly  worth  (this 
was  typified  by  me,  J.  W.)  to —  (here  I  grew 
vague).  But  now,  how  was  I  to  do  it  ?  My  in¬ 
tentions  being  strictly  honorable,  must  I  write  to 
her  father?  —  (man  unknown  to  man  unknown, — 
that  would  not  do;  besides,  it  would  take  too  long). 
I  would  go  over  to  Mrs.  Bingham’s  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  and  ask  for  the  hand  of  her  niece.  My  mind 
felt  relieved,  and  I  slept  a  little. 

I  rose,  looking  very  like  a  lover  on  the  back  of  a 
yellow  novel,  and  the  appearance  was  not  becoming. 
My  tongue  was  dry,  my  hands  hot ;  however,  a  clean, 
well-starched  tie  somewhat  set  me  off.  I  tried  to 
eat,  and  then  I  started  for  the  Beeches.  I  heard 
my  heart  beat  as  my  feet  crunched  the  gravel  of  the 
drive.  I  lingered,  and  shut  the  gate  carefully  (it 
was  always  kept  open),  and  then,  being  in  sight  of 
the  windows,  I  could  linger  no  longer.  I  was  a 
well-known  visitor,  and  the  maid,  who  came  to  the 
door,  said  the  young  ladies  were  n’t  down  yet.  I 
did  not  want  the  young  ladies,  —  I  wanted  Mrs. 
Bingham.  (What  a  falsehood  !  I  did  want  one  of 
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the  young  ladies,  and  I  certainly  did  not  want  Mrs. 
Bingham. 

I  followed  the  maid  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
there  Mrs.  Bingham  sat.  I  should  have  said  she 
had  a  scowl  on  her  face,  only  that  I  was  about  to 
asic  for  what  (if  given)  would  make  even  her  scowls 
seem  smiles  to  me.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  it 
struck  me,  how  should  I  make  her  hear,  for  in  the 
ardor  of  my  love  I  had  forgotten  this.  Making  an 
ofler  through  a  trumpet  would  be  very  tjying ;  be¬ 
sides,  where  was  the  trumpet  this  morning?  We 
shook  hands  mutely.  Then  I  drew  a  chair  close 
and  prepared  for  a  shout. 

“  Mrs.  Bingham,  I ’ve  come  on  an  important  mis- 
sion.” 

“  Missionaries  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Bingham. 

I  must  be  louder,  —  I  must  say  something  that 
could  not  be  mistaken  for  “  missionaries.”  I  began 
again. 

“  Mrs.  Bingham,  —  perhaps  you  may  n’t  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  I  —  ” 

The  lady  did  n’t,  could  n’t,  would  n’t  hear. 

“  Speak  louder,  Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  hear 
you  very  well  this  morning.” 

Very  well !  Why,  she  did  not  hear  me  at  all ; 
and  as  to  speaking  louder —  But  there  was  no 
help  for  it. 

“  Mrs.  Bingham,”  I  began  the  third  time,  “  I ’m  in 
love.” 

The  lady  showed  s^-mptoms  of  hearing.  She 
pricked  up  her  ears,  as  all  women  will  at  tne  sound 
of  “  love,”  and  a  grim  smile  dawned  on  her  face. 
(Surely  she  did  not  think  I  was  going  to  propose 
to  her!)  She  waited  for  me  to  go  on,  which  I  was 
hardly  prepared  to  do.  I  should  think  never  before 
had  a  man  declared  his  love  in  such  a  vociferous  man¬ 
ner.  I  almost  wished  I  had  gone  to  Lizzie  straight, 
—  but  would  not  such  a  course  have  been  contrary 
to  Intentions  strictly  honorable  ?  This  was  more 
like  driving  the  nail  in  on  the  head.  I  had  made 
plunge  No.  1  now;  plunge  No.  2  would  be  less 
startling. 

“  I  want  your  help,”  I  shouted.  Mrs.  Bingham 
heard  again.  Surely,  Cupid  being  blind,  has  some 
electric  sympathy  with  the  deaf  The  gods  be¬ 
friended  me. 

“  I  know  now,”  I  continued,  “  that  from  my  first 
meeting  with  Miss  Lizzie  I  have  loved  her.  Will 
you  intercede  for  me  ?  Do  you  think  there  is  any 
hope  V  ” 

Mrs.  Bingham  rose  from  her  chair  erect. 

“  I  have  noticed  your  attachment,”  she  said,  smil¬ 
ing  grimly,  “  and  I  think  there  is.  Wait.” 

“Dear  Mrs.  Bingham !  ” —  I  pressed  her  hand, — 
a  hand  that  was  cold  and  hard  to  pressure,  —  and 
she  left  me. 

Gone  to  intercede.  How  I  had  wronged  this 
kind-hearted  woman,  and  there  was  hope.  It  was 
doubtless  (after  the  first)  pleasant  even  to  shout  to 
Mrs.  Bingham  about  my  Lizzie,  but  to  talk  to  the 
rose  herself,  —  how  rapturous !  How  should  I  re¬ 
ceive  her  ?  With  the  ground  all  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Bingham,  would  a  kiss  be  too  much  ?  I  trembled. 
I  got  up  and  looked  in  the  mirror,  —  a  mirror  that 
made  my  nose  on  one  side  and  my  eyes  fishy.  Was 
this  my  expression  ?  I  sat  down  and  chirped  to  the 
canary-bird  :  it  was  Elizabeth’s  canary.  Never 
mind,  —  anything  to  pass  the  time.  Then  I  heard 
footsteps.  Could  a  heart  come  out  ?  If  so,  mine 
would.  “  Be  still,  O  heart  I  ”  says  somebody,  —  I 
said  it  They  had  reached  the  door,  —  the  handle 
turned,  and  there  entered  Mrs.  Bingham  and  her 


daughter  Elizabeth.  How  unnecessary !  But  the 
mother  spoke. 

“  I  told  you,  Mr.  Williams,  I  thought  you  might 
hope.  I  was  not  wrong.  My  child  ERzabeth  (don’t 
blush,  my  deai^  confesses  that  she,  too,  has  loved 
you  from  the  first.  Marriages,  they  say,  are  made 
in  heaven,  —  may  it  bless  yours !  ” 

She  fixed  me  with  her  eyes,  and  left  us  together. 

O  misery  !  —  helplessness !  I  collapsed.  I  looked 
at  Elizabeth.  I  felt  I  hated  her.  She  stood  by  the 
fire  looking  evidently  expectant  Expectant  of 
what  ?  O  miserable  man !  There  seemed  a  timid¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  Mahomet  about  approaching  the 
mountain,  —  therefore,  — 

“  Dear  Mr.  Williams,”  said  the  mountain,  “  don’t 
you  feel  well  ?  ” 

“  No,  ill,  —  wretchedly  ill.” 

“  Can’t  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  ” 

By  other  lips  what  sweet  words ;  but  by  hers,  — 
torture  1 

“  No,  thank  you,  —  not  anything.” 

“  Mamma  has  told  me,”  continued  Elizabeth,  see¬ 
ing  Mahomet  was  still  timid,  “  how  you  liked  me  the 
first  day  you  came  to  dinner,  —  don’t  you  remem¬ 
ber?” 

I  groaned. 

“  I  am  afraid  you  are  suffering,  —  the  party  last 
night  —  ”  she  stopped  (was  it  supposed  the  cham¬ 
pagne  had  disagreed  with  me  ?) 

“  I  think  I  had  better  go,”  1  said,  goaded  to  des¬ 
peration. 

'' Better!”  (reproachfully.)  Why  better?  Let 
us  nurse  you,  —  that  is  if  you  love  me.  Don’t  you 
love  me  ?  ” 

How  would  any  one  else  have  answered  ? 

“  O  yes,  —  yes!”  I  replied  despjuringly. 

Her  face  brightened. 

“  And  yet  you  will  go  ?  ” 

“  I  won’t  inflict  my  misery  on  you.” 

“  Misery  1  O  John !  ” 

“  I  shall  see  you  again  soon,”  I  said,  preparing  to 
leave  the  room. 

“  But  your  hat,”  said  Elizabeth,  seeing  it  lying 
neglected  behind. 

“  Hat !  —  what  hat  ?  ” 

She  handed  it,  —  I  put  it  on  and  banged  in  the 
top,  Elizabeth  evidently  thinking  I  was  on  the  way 
to  a  brain-fever.  She  came  to  the  hall  door  with 
me,  and  surveyed  the  landscape  o’er.  I  don’t  know 
what  she  saw,  —  to  me  there  were  ashes  on  the 
flower-beds,  and  the  trees  were  sackcloth.  She 
came  down  the  drive  with  me. 

“  Good  by,  dear  John,”  she  said ;  “  you  have 
made  me  so  happy.”  She  held  up  her  pale  face,  and 
I  had  to  do  it.  My  lips  felt  like  Dead  Sea  apples, 
—  I  don’t  know  if  she  thought  so;  I  dare  say  not. 
Of  course  I  loved  her,  or  elro  why  had  I  just  made 
her  an  offer.  She  could  not’  come  out  with  me  on 
the  road,  thank  Heaven  I  She  had  no  bonnet  on, 
so  she  stood  by  the  gate  watching  me.  I  felt  it,  but 
I  never  looked  back. 

I  did  not  see  Lizzie  again,  she  left  (or  was  sent 
home?)  the  next  day,  when  I  was  lying  ill  and 
helpless.  Then  the  Binghams  invaded  my  lodgings 
(taking  advantage  of  my  weakness),  which  helped 
to  retard  my  recovery.  When  I  once  began  to  get 
better,  with  daily  increasing  strength  came  renewed 
hope ;  but  it  was  too  late.  One  cold  wintry  day  I 
heard  of  Lizzie’s  approaching  marriage  with  that 
jolly  fellow  Percy  Langton  ;  and  if,  after  this,  there 
was  any  struggle  against  my  fate,  it  was  a  struggle 
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without  enei^.  My  mother  came  down  to  me, 
and  came  out  strong,  but  Mrs.  Bingham  came  out 
stronger  by  succumbing  to  her,  and  1  was  like  a 
figure,  pulled  by  strings,  at  these  good  ladies’  will. 
Elizabeth  was  meek  and  submissive  to  my  mother. 
She  wore  dingy  garments,  and  adored  Dr.  Watts ; 
she  maintained  her  position  during  the  Creed,  and 
could  make  a  rice  pudding.  If  I  did  not  love  her, 
I  ought  to  do  so,  or  there  must  be  something  very 
wrong  with  me.  Indeed,  there  was  something 
wrong  with  me ;  I  was  bitter,  disgusted,  dissatisfieil, 
and  m  that  frame  of  mind  I  was  brought  to  the 
altar. 

!  An  Englishman’s  home  is  his  castle.  Quick,  take 
up  the  drawbridge,  and  let  no  spy  enter  into  mine. 

Draw  your  own  conclusions  from  what  I  have  told 
you,  but  don’t  expect  any  key  to  such  conclusions 
from  me,  —  I  durst  not  give  it  you.  Only,  they 
say  marriages  are  made — somewhere  I  Mine  was 
not  I 


SELF-HELP. 

“  As  steady  application  to  work  is  the  healthiest 
training  for  every  individual,  so  is  it  the  best  disci¬ 
pline  of  a  state.  Honorable  industry  travels  the 
.same  road  with  duty;  and  Providence  has  closely 
linked  both  with  happiness.  ‘  The  gods,’  says  the 
poet,  ‘  have  placed  labor  and  toil  on  the  way  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  Elysian  fields.’  Certain  it  is,  that  no  bread 
eaten  by  man  is  so  sweet  as  that  earned  by  his  own 
labor,  whether  bodily  or  mental.  By  labor  the  earth 
has  been  subdued,  and  man  redeemed  from  barba¬ 
rism  ;  nor  has  a  single  step  in  civilization  been  made 
without  it.  Labor  is  not  only  a  necessity  and  a  duty, 
but  a  blessing :  only  the  idler  feels  it  to  be  a  curse. 
The  duty  of  work  is  written  on  the  thews  and  muscles 
of  the  limbs,  the  mechanism  of  the  hand,  the  nerves 
and  lobes  of  the  brain,  —  the  sum  of  whose  healthy 
action  is  satisfaction  and  enjoyment.  In  the  school 
of  labor  also  is  taught  the  best  practical  wisdom ;  nor 
is  a  life  of  manual  employment  incompatible  with 
high  mental  culture.”  Thus  writes  Mr.  Smiles,  in 
his  new  edition  of  “  Self-Help,”  a  work  which  ought 
to  be  found  in  every  working-class  library  ;  forming, 
as  it  does,  a  stirring  record  of  the  feats  which  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  exercise  of  indomitable 
perseverance  and  unwltering  earnestness.  The  les¬ 
son  to  be  learned  from  the  brok  is,  that  there  is  no 
position  so  obscure,  or  station  so  lowly,  but  that  a 
man  can  rise  from  them,  if  he  so  will  it,  to  better 
things.  Mr.  Smiles  gives  several  instances  of  this. 
“  Among  those  who  have  given  the  greatest  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  sublime  science  of  astronony  we  find 
Copernicus,  the  son  of  a  Polish  baker ;  Kepler,  the 
son  of  a  German  pubjic-house  keeper,  and  himself 
garfon  de  cabaret ;  D’Alembert,  a  foundling  picked 
up  one  winter’s  night  on  the  steps  of  the  church  of 
St.  Jean  le  Rond,  at  Paris,  and  brought  up  by  the 
wife  of  a  glazier ;  and  Newton  and  L^lace,  the  one 
the  son  of  a  small  freeholder  near  Grantham,  the 
other  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant  of  Beaumont-cn- 
Auge,  near  Honfleur.  Notwithstanding  tlieir  com¬ 
paratively  humble  eireumstances  in  earTv  life,  these 
distingmshed  men  achieved  a  solid  and  enduring 
reputation  by  the  exercise*  of  their  genius,  which  afl 
the  wealth  in  the  world  could  not  nave  purchaseil. 
The  very  pos-session  of  wealth  might,  indeed,  have 
proved  an  obstacle  greater  eveh  than  the  slender 
means  to  which  they  were  born.  The  father  of 
Lagrange,  the  astronomer  and  mathematician,  held 


the  office  of  Treasurer  of  War  at  Turin  ;  but  hav¬ 
ing  ruined  himself  by  speculations,  his  family  were 
reduced  to  poverty.  To  this  circumstance  Lagrange 
was  in  after  life  accustomed  partly  to  attribute  his 
own  fame  and  happiness.  ‘  Had  I  been  rich,’  said 
he  ‘  I  should  probably  not  have  become  a  mathema¬ 
tician.’”  Again,  take  the  case  of  the  late  Mr. 
Heathcotc,  formerly  M.P.  for  Tiverton,  the  inventor 
of  the  bobbin-net  machine  :  “  When  a  little  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  Ileathcote  married,  and 
went  to  Nottingham  in  search  of  work.  He  there 
found  employment  as  a  smith  and  ‘  setter-up  ’  of 
hosiery  anil  warp-frames.  He  also  continued  to 

Cursue  the  subject  on  which  his  mind  had  before 
een  occupied,  and  labored  to  compass  the  contriv¬ 
ance  of  a  twist  traverse-net  machine.  He  first  stud¬ 
ied  the  art  of  making  the  Buckingham  or  pillow-lace 
by  hand,  with  the  object  of  effecting  the  same 
motions  by  mechanical  means.  It  was  a  long  and 
laborious  task,  requiring  the  exercise  of  great  perse¬ 
verance  and  no  little  ingenuity.  During  this  time 
his  wife  was  kept  in  almost  as  great  anxiety  as  him¬ 
self.  She  well  knew  of  his  struggles  and  difficulties ; 
and  she  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  poverty  on  her 
household  ;  for  while  he  was  laboring  at  his  inven¬ 
tion  he  was  under  the  necessity,  occasionally,  of  lay¬ 
ing  aside  the  work  that  brought  in  the  weekly  wage. 

In  years  long  after,  when  all  difficulties  had  been 
successfully  overcome,  the  conversation  which  took 
place  between  husband  and  wife,  one  Satunlay  even¬ 
ing,  was  vividly  remembered :  ‘  Well,  John,’  said 
the  anxious  wife,  looking  in  her  husband’s  face,  ‘  will 
it  work  ?  ’  ‘  No,  Anne,’  was  the  sad  answer ;  ‘  I  have 
had  to  take  it  all  in  pieces  again.’  Though  he  could 
still  speak  hopefully  and  cheerfully,  his  poor  wife 
could  restrain  her  feelings  no  longer,  but  sat  down 
and  cried  bitterly.  She  had,  however,  only  a  few 
more  weeks  to  wait ;  for  success,  long  labored  for  and 
richly  deserved,  came  at  last ;  and  a  proud  and  happy  j 
man  was  John  Ileathcote  when  he  brought  home  the 
first  narrow  strip  of  bobbin-net  made  by  his  machine, 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  his  wife.” 

The  true  self-helper  is  not  deferred  by  failure.  As 
Mr.  Smiles  justly  observes:  “We  learn  wisdom  from 
failure  much  more  than  from  success.  We  often  dis¬ 
cover  what  will  do,  by  finding  out  what  will  not  do  ; 
and  probably  he  who  never  made  a  mistake,  never 
made  a  discovery.  It  was  the  failure  in  the  attempt 
to  make  a  sucking  pump  act,  when  the  working  buck¬ 
et  was  more  than  thirty-three  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  to  be  raised,  that  led  observant  men  to 
study  the  law  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  opened  a 
new  field  of  research  to  the  genius  of  Galileo,  Torri 
celli,  and  Boyle.  John  Hunter  used  to  remark  that 
the  art  of  surgery  would  not  advance  until  profes¬ 
sional  men  had  the  courage  to  publish  their  failures  ! 
as  well  as  their  successes.  Watt,  the  engineer,  said 
of  all  things  most  wanted  in  mechanical  engineering 
was  a  history  of  failures.  “  We  want,”  he  said,  “  a 
book  of  blots.”  When  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was 
once  shown  a  dexterously  manipulated  experiment, 
he  said,  “  I  thank  God  I  was  not  made  a  dexterous 
manipulator ;  for  the  most  important  of  my  discover¬ 
ies  have  been  suggested  to  me  by  failures.”  Another 
distinguished  investigator  in  physical  science  has  left 
it  on  record  that,  whenever  in  the  course  of  his  re¬ 
searches  he  encountered  an  apparently  insurmount¬ 
able  obstacle,  he  generally  found  himself  on  the 
brink  of  some  discoveiy.”  Concerning  a  well-known 
common  error,  Mr.  Smiles  tells  us  that  “  It  has 
been  a  favorite  fallacy  with  dunces  in  all  times,  that 
men  of  genius  are  unfitted  for  business,  as  well  as 
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that  busineM  occupations  unfit  men  for  the  pursuits 
of  genius.  The  unhappy  youth  who  committed  sui¬ 
cide  a  few  years  since  because  he  had  been  ‘  bom  to 
be  a  man  and  condemned  to  be  a  grocer,'  proved  by 
the  act  that  his  soul  was  not  equal  even  to  the  dig- 
nitv  of  grocery.  For  it  is  not  the  calling  that  de¬ 
grades  the  man,  but  the  man  that  degrades  the  call¬ 
ing.  All  work  that  brings  hones^ain  is  honorable, 
whether  it  be  of  hand  or  mind.  'The  fingers  may  be 
soiled,  yet  the  heart  remain  pure ;  for  it  is  not  mate¬ 
rial  so  much  as  moral  dirt  that  defiles:  greed  far 
more  than  grime,  and  vice  than  verdigris.  The 
greatest  have  not  disilained  to  labor  honestly  and 
usefully  for  a  living,  though  at  the  same  time  aiming 
after  higher  things.  Thales,  the  first  of  the  seven 
s.affes,  Solon,  the  second  founder  of  Athens,  and 
Ilyperates,  the  mathematician,  were  all  traders. 
Plato,  called  the  Divine,  by  reason  of  the  e.xcellence 
of  his  wisdom,  defrayed  his  travelling  expenses  in 
Ewypt  by  the  profits  derived  from  the  oil  which  he 
sold  during  his  journey.  Spinoza  maintained  him¬ 
self  by  polishing  glasses  while  he  pursued  his  philo¬ 
sophical  investigations.  Linnaeus,  the  great  bota¬ 
nist,  prosecuted  his  studies  while  hammering  leather 
and  making  shoes.  Shakespeare  was  the  successful 
manager  of  a  theatre,  —  perhaps  priding  himself 
more  upon  his  practical  qualities  in  that  capacity 
than  on  his  writing  of  plays  and  poetry.  Pope  was 
of  opinion  that  Shakespeare’s  principal  object  in  cul¬ 
tivating  literature  was  to  secure  an  honest  indepen¬ 
dence.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  altogether 
indifferent  to  liter.ary  reputation.  It  is  not  known 
that  he  superintended  the  publication  of  a  single 
play,  or  even  sanctioned  the  printing  of  one  ;  and 
the  chronology  of  his  writings  is  still  a  mystery. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  prospered  in  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  realized  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  retire 
upon  a  competency  to  his  native  town  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon.”  These  are  lessons  ujion  which  work¬ 
ing-men  should  carefully  ponder ;  for  their  real  de¬ 
liverance  from  the  evils,  both  social  and  physical, 
which  afflict  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  proper  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  principles  of  the  world-old  iloctrine, 
that  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
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The  triumphs  of  FiUe  de  VAir  and  Gladiateur 
are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  for  some  time  on  either 
side  of  the  Channel:  tlie  facts  are  bcj'ond  question, 
but  the  best  judges  are  probably  anything  but  unan¬ 
imous  as  to  the  causes  M.  lleuci,  honorary  In¬ 
spector-General  of  the  Imperial  Haras,  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  brochure,  in  which  he  not  only  records  the 
fact  of  England’s  defeat,  but  tells  the  world  what, 
in  his  opinion,  were  the  reasons  why  we  were  beaten, 
and  ought  to  have  been  beaten. 

In  the  first  place,  M.  Iloucl  says  that  there  is  only 
one  province  in  France  fit  to  breed  what  he  desig¬ 
nates  the  “  pure  western  race  of  horses,”  and  that 
province  is  Normandy,  which  is  only,  he  avers,  a 
part  of  England  cut  off"  by  a  convulsion  of  nature, 
f he  first  horses  of  the  past  year,  Gladiateur,  Gon- 
tran,  and  Mandarin,  were  not  only  born  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  but  nearly  all  their  sires  and  dams  were 
Norman;  Fitle  de  PAir  is  descended  from  three 
mares  born  in  Normandy ;  Palestra,  as  well  as  his 
father  and  mother,  were  Norman ;  and  the  two  most 
famous  French  horses,  Filz-Gladiator  and  Monarqne, 
are  both  Norman.  As  breeding-places,  M.  Houcl 
places  England  and  Normandy  on  a  par,  and  there 
•8  the  same  equality,  he  says,  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
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eation  and  training ;  the  methods  being  alike,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  trainers  and  jockeys  ^ing 
English. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
French  racers,  and  of  the  success  which  they  have 
achieved,  is,  according  to  M.  Houel,  the  excellence 
of  the  methoil  which  nas  been  followed  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Imperial  Haras,  and  also  by  pri¬ 
vate  breeders,  in  the  choice  of  breeiling-horses.  He 
says  that  with  us  racing  has  become  a  mere  game, 
and  a  speculation  in  which  the  improvement  of  the 
horse  is  much  less  considered  than  the  opportunity 
of  betting,  and  that  animals  have  been  chosen  with 
far  more  regard  to  fleetness  than  to  eonformation. 
Speed,  he  says,  when  cultivated  alone,  may  lead  to 
strange  abuses,  and  in  tbe  end  produce  an  animal 
that  can  scarcely  put  one  leg  before  the  other.  It 
is  impossible  to  hide  the  fact,  sa}'8  M.  Houel,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  exa^erated  importance  attached 
to  speed,  the  breeding  types  have  of  late  years  be¬ 
come  notably  inferior  in  England ;  the  wise  precept 
established  by  the  English  themselves,  that  three 
things  are  necessary,  “  Blood,  speed,  and  beauty  of 
form,"  has  been  too  much  neglected.  If,  he  argues, 
either  of  these  must  be  sacrificed,  it  should  certainly 
be  the  second. 

France,  we  are  told,  has  followed  a  totally  oppo¬ 
site  course  to  that  of  England  in  the  purchase  of 
breeding  stock ;  the  administration  has  always  given 
the  preference  to  those  exhibiting  the  most  beautiful 
conformation,  and,  above  all,  perfectly  free  from 
blemish.  The  Emperor,  sire  of  Monarque,  and 
grandsire  on  the  male  aide  of  Gladiateur,  was,  ac- 
conling  to  M.  Houel,  the  most  perfect  horse  with 
respect  to  conformation  that  it  was  possible  to  see  ; 
but,  as  he  had  achieved  little  success  on  the  course, 
having  scarcely  won  anything  but  the  Czarowitz 
stakes,  he  was  sold  for  a  moderate  price.  As  to 
Gladiator,  maternal  grandsire  of  Gla/liateur,  this 
horse  presented  a  type  of  such  marvellous  beauty, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  England  could 
part  with  him ;  and  certainly,  adds  M.  Iluuel,  if  the 
English  had  possessed  a  public  administration  or  a 
disinterested  society  seeking  only  the  improvement 
of  the  race  of  horses,  that  magnificent  animal  would 
never  have  crossed  the  Channel.  Gladiator  was 
irreproachable  as  to  form,  and  exhibited  an  amount 
of  elegance  and  distinction  that  recalled  the  Arab 
breed  in  all  its  ideal  perfection.  He  was  bought  by 
the  administration  of  the  French  Haras  and  sent  to 
Pin,  and  gave  rise  to  those  splendid  reproducers 
Fitz-Gladiator,  Ventre  Saint  Gris,  Surprise,  Capu- 
cine,  who  will  forever  keep  alive  his  renown  in  the 
annals  of  the  French  turf. 

Another  Frenchman,  M.  de  Saint  Germain,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  last  session  similar 
opinions  respecting  French  and  English  breeding, 
and  condemned,  moreover,  the  abuse  of  two-year- 
old  races,  declaring  that  such  trials  at  an  age  when 
the  osseous  frame  of  the  horse  is  not  completely 
formed,  have  gradually  undermined  the  good  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  English  racer. 

The  idleness  in  which  English  racers  generally 
live  after  the  age  of  three  years  or  so  is  also  greatly 
condemned.  When  a  first-class  horse  has  undergone 
his  proofs  the  animal  is  not  completely  developed ; 
his  organization  is  not  perfected.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  should  have  maile  exertions  as  a  colt ;  exer¬ 
cise  must  be  continued,  in  moderation  of  course,  but 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  keep  ^  the  habit  of  action 
in  the  principal  members.  'The  Arabs  well  know 
the  necessity  for  this,  and  when  Abd-el-Kader  sent 
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a  choice  stud-bone  to  Louis  Napoleon,  he  recom¬ 
mended  that  it  should  run  once  a  week.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Haras  has  always  adopted  and 
carefully  practised  the  system  of  continuous  and 
systematic  exercise  of  a  practical  kind. 

Another  cause  of  the  supposed  falling  off  of  the 
English  stock,  is  in-and-in  oreeding.  Every  year, 
says  another  French  writer,  there  is  a  desire  for  the 
progeny  of  a  favorite  horse,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  in  a  few  yean  all  the  young  racen  descend 
from  the  same  sire,  iind  many  excellent  families  of 
hones  are  allowed  to  die  out,  simply  because  they 
have  not  furnished  a  great  winner  during  a  genera¬ 
tion.  Tlic  development  of  a  lymphatic  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  the  early  failing  of  memben,  are  declared 
to  be  the  inevitable  results  of  such  a  system. 

It  is  said  tlvit  France  is  now  behind  England  in 
nothing  connected  with  race-hones  but  the  want 
of  good  training-grounds,  which  will  be  found  or 
formed  In  sufHcicnt  numben  before  long. 

The  opinions  quoted  above  are  deserving  of  the 
earnest  consideration  of  the  English  breeder ;  man^ 
of  them  are  without  doubt  perfectly  true  in  princi¬ 
ple,  although  the  facts  connected  with  them  may 
nere  and  there  be  exaggerated.  It  is  better,  how¬ 
ever,  alwaj's  to  overrate  than  to  underrate  a  rival, 
and  in  matten  such  as  this  of  which  we  are  treating 
it  is  well,  if  we  arc  beaten,  that  we  should  know  it. 
Allowing,  therefore,  that  the  points  laid  down  are 
all  perfect,  and  that  the  English  system,  or  rather 
practise,  is  as  bad  as  possible,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
dismiss  the  matter  without  calling  to  mind  the  fact 
that  the  deterioration  of  the  English  racer  is  not 

E roved  by  the  superiority  of  two,  three,  or  a  dozen 
orses  bred  in  another  country,  and  descended  from 
British  sires.  But  if  racing  and  horse-breeding  be 
worth  doing  at  all,  they  are  worth  doing  well ;  and 
if  EnglLch  breeders  cannot  keep  or  retake  the  lead, 
they  had  better  give  up  the  race  :  the  second  place 
is  unworthy  of  those  who  have  so  long  been  first. 

A  very  remarkable  exhibition  of  half-bred  horses 
took  place  iu  the  Champ  Elysdes  in  April  under 
the  direction  of  the  Socie'fe  hippique  franfaise,  the 
object  of  which  is  the  encouragement  of  the  breed 
of  hunters,  military,  carnage,  and  saddle  horses,  — 
in  short,  half-bred  horses  of  all  kinds.  There  were 
from  300  to  400  horses  exhibited,  including  a  large 
number  from  the  Imperial  stables.  A  great  numlwr 
of  prizes  were  awarded,  and  the  exhibition  finished 
with  a  carrousel  by  the  officers  of  the  cavalry  school 
of  Saumiir.  This  exhibition  was  duly  reported  in 
the  English  papers,  and  we  only  refer  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  Informing  our  own  countrymen  of  the 
steps  taken  in  F ranee  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
breeders,  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  the  breed, 
of  the  valuable  class  of  animals  which  the  society  in 
question  has  taken  under  its  especial  patronage. 


SHOCKING  I 

The  other  day,  being  at  Seville,  at  the  inn 
dinner  of  the  Fonda  de  Paris,  I  saw  an  English 
lady  thrown  into  great  prturbatlon  by  the  conduct 
of  a  Frenchman,  her  neighbor,  who,  having  finished 
his  plate  of  soup,  and  the  puchero  being  somewhat 
tardy  in  making  Its  appearance,  drew  forth  a 
leathern  case  and  a  ‘box  of  wax  matches,  and, 
having  bitten  the  end  off  a  ver^  big  and  bad  cigar, 
proceeded  to  light  and  smoke  it.  1  do  not  think  a 
Spanianl  of  any  class,  to  the  lowest,  would  have 
done  this  thing.  Although  smoking  is  common 
enough  at  Spanish  dinner-tables,  when  only  men  or 


natives  are  present,  the  innate  good  breeding  of  a 
cabalero  would  at  once  cause  him  to  respet  the 
presence  of  a  lady  and  a  stranger ;  and  he  would  ss 
soon  think  of  kindling,  unbidden,  a  weed  before  her, 
as  of  omitting  to  cast  himself  (metaphorically)  at 
her  feet  when  he  took  his  leave.  Moreover,  the 
Frenchman  was  wrong  even  in  his  manner  of 
smoking.  To  consume  a  cigar  at  meal-times  is  not 
even  «n  coslumhre  del  pais,  —  a  custom  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  the  rather  a  stupid  solecism.  Between 
soup  and  puchero,  or  fish  and  roast,  you  may  just 
venture  on  a  cigarito,  —  a  dainty  roll  of  tobacco  and 
tissue-paper.  Any  other  form  of  fumigation,  ere  the 
repast  be  over,  is  Ill  mannered.  The  Gaul,  how¬ 
ever,  thought,  no  doubt,  that  to  puff  at  one  of  the 
hideous  lettuce-leaf  sausages  of  the  Reglo  Iniperiale 
at  dinner-time  was  precisely  the  thing  to  do  in 
Spain.  He  smoked  at  Seville,  just  as  on  a  hot  day, 
in  an  English  coffee-room,  he  would  have  ordered 
turtle-soup,  a  beefsteak  “  well  bleeding,”  and  a  pot 
of  porter-beer.  I  only  wonder  that  he  did  not 
come  down  to  dinner  at  the  Fonda  de  Paris  in  full 
bull-fighter’s  costume,  —  green  satin  breeches,  pink 
silk  stockings,  and  his  hair  In  a  net,  or  strumming  a 
guitar,  or  clacking  a  pair  of  castanets.  Indeed,  he 
grinned  complacently  as  ho  pulled  at  the  alxini- 
inable  brand,  and  looked  round  the  table,  as  though 
for  approval.  The  Spaniards  preserved  a  very 
grave  aspet ;  and  Don  Sandero  M’Gillicuddy,  late 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  n^  neighbor,  whispred  to  me 
that  he  thought  the  Frenchman  “  vara  rude.”  As 
for  the  English  lady,  she  was  furious.  She  gathered 
up  her  skirts,  grated  away  her  chair,  tumeu  her  left 
scapula  full  on  the  offending  Frenchman,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  wrote  by  the  next  post  to  Mr.  John 
Murray  of  Albemarle  Street,  indignantly  to  ask  why 
English  readers  of  the  Handbook  were  not  warned 
against  the  prevalence  of  this  atrocious  practice  at 
Spanish  dinner-tables.  In  fact,  she  did  everything 
but  quit  the  hospitable  board.  In  remaining,  she 
showed  wisdom ;  for  Spin  Is  not  a  country  where 
you  can  afford  to  trifle  with  your  meals.  You  had 
best  gather  your  rosebuds  while  you  may,  and  help 
yourself  to  the  puchero  whenever  you  have  a  chance. 
Ages  may  pass  ere  you  get  anything  to  eat  again. 

The  Frenchman  was  not  abashed  by  this  palpa¬ 
ble  expression  of  distaste  on  the  part  of  his  fair 
neighbor.  I  had  an  over-the-way  acquaintance 
with  him,  and,  glancing  In  my  direction,  he  simply 
gave  a  deprecatory  shrug,  and  murmured,  “  Ah ! 
e’est  comme  9a.”  Shocking  !  It  never  entered 
the  honest  fellow’s  head  that  he  had  been  wanting 
In  courtesy  to  the  entire  compny,  but  he  jiimpd  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  dcniolselle  Anglaisc  was  a 
faultless  monster  of  prudery,  and  that  the  inhalation 
of  tobacco-smoke  at  dinner-time,  the  employment  of 
a  fork  as  a  toothpick,  the  exhibition  of  ten  thousand 
photographed  “  legs  of  the  ballet  ”  in  the  shop  win¬ 
dows,  and  frequent  reference  to  the  anonymous  or 
Bols  de  Boulogne  world  in  conversation,  were  to 
her,  and  her  sex  and  nation  generally,  things  abhor¬ 
rent,  criminal,  and  “  shocking.” 

The  French,  who  never  get  hold  of  an  apt  notion 
or  a  true  expression  without  wearing  It  threadbare 
and  worrying  it  to  death,  and  have  even  traditional 
jests  against  this  country,  which  are  transmitted 
from  caricaturist  to  caricaturist,  and  from  father  to 
son,  have  built  up  the  “  faultless  monster  ”  to  which 
I  alluded  above,  and  prsist  in  believing  that  it  Is 
the  ordinary  typ  of  the  travelling  Englishwoman. 
Oddly  enough,  while  their  ladies — and  all  other 
Continental  ladies  —  have  borrowed  from  ours  the 
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quaint  and  becoming  hat,  the  colored  petticoats  vivacity 
and  stockings,  and  the  high-heeled  boots  which  of  France, 
late  years  have  made  feminine  juvenility  so  coquet-  to  s^  ft 
tish  and  so  fascinating,  no  French  draughtsman,  no  the  Frei 
French  word-painter,  ever  depicts  the  English  young  shrewd  i 
lady  save  as  a  tall,  rigid,  and  angular  female, —  have  di 
comely  of  face  if  you  will,  but  standing  bolt  upright  types  of 
as  a  life-guardsman,  with  her  arms  pendent,  and  the  plac 
her  eyes  demurely  east  down.  She  always  wears  a  “  Mces,' 
straw  ixinnet  of  the  coal-scuttle  form,  or  an  enor-  large  lia 
mous  flap-hat  with  a  green  veil.  Her  hands,  cn-  and  unj 
cased  in  beaver  gloves,  and  her  feet,  which  are  in  Baronet 
sandalled  shoes,  are  very  large.  She  usually  carries  his  hoar 
a  capacious  reticule  in  variegated  straw  of  a  bold  pctual  t 
chessboartl  pattern.  She  seldom  wears  any  crinoline,  extinct  i 
and  her  hair  is  arranged  in  long  ringlets  most  deli-  the  Clin 
ciously  drooping.  She  seldom  opens  her  mouth  but  a  coupl 
to  ejaculate  “  Shocking !  ”  It  is  absolutely  astound-  medium 
ing  to  find  so  accurate  an  observer  and  so  graphic  a  lively  G 
narrator  as  Monsieur  Tlidophilc  Gautier  falling  into  In  tL 
this  dull  and  false  conventionalism  in  his  charming  Ildtcl. 
book  on  Spain.  lie  is  describing  Gibraltar,  and  is  smoking 
very  particular  in  the  portrayal  of  such  a  Mees  that  the 
Anglaise  as  I  have  sketched  above.  The  fidelity  of  stead  of 
the  portrait  will  of  course  be  fully  appreciated  by  Englishi 
all  British  officers  who  have  mounted  guard  over  skirt  of 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  h’rcnchr 

The  ladies  of  the  garrison  at  Gibraltar  are  not,  fire !  ” 
it  is  true,  so  numerous  as  they  might  be.  Galpe  is  at  being 
not  a  popular  station  with  military  females.  There  been  foi 
is  no  native  society  beyond  the  families  of  the  “  Rock  You  hat 
sio  pions,”  who  are  usually  dealers  in  mixed  pickles  mention 
and  Allsopp’s  pale  ale,  and  a  few  Spaniards  who  earn  wonderf 
a  remunerative  but  immoral  livelihood  by  coining  lishman’ 
bad  dollars  and  smuggling  Manchester  cottons  and  equally  i 
Bremen  cigars  through  Sivn  Roque ;  and  unfortu-  his  villoj 
nately,  to  ladies  of  a  theological  turn,  one  of  the  is  meant 
chief  charms  of  a  sojourn  in  a  foreign  garrison  is  imate  e 
here  lacking.  There  is  nobody  to  convert  in  Gib-  faithful 
raltar  but  tlie  Jews ;  and  as  it  takes  about  a  thou-  haste  fr 
sand  pounds  sterling  to  turn  a  Hebrew  into  a  Chris-  noblema 
tian  —  and  a  very  indifferent  Christian  at  that,  for  milor,  j 
you  have  to  set  him  up  in  business  and  provide  for  dead.” 
his  relations  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  —  They  ha 
missionary  enterprise,  to  say  the  least,  languishes,  the  fire.' 
AVith  all  these  drawbacks,  I  am  told  that  English  country- 
female  society  at  the  Rock  is  charming ;  that  their  the  fune 
costume,  their  features,  and  their  manners  are  alike  lordship 
^rightly  and  vivacious,  and  that  the  “  girls  of  the  lawi 
Gib,  as  reganls  that  rapidity  and  entrain  which  are  pended 
so  pleasingly  characteristic  of  modern  life,  are  only  anecdob 
second  to  the  far-famed  merry  maidens  of  Montreal,  man  whi 
whose  scarlet  knickerbockers  and  twinkling  feet  dis-  gave  the 
porting  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  Victoria  “  Rink,”  recent  ( 
nave  led  captive  so  many  old  British  grenadiers,  bottom; 
When  a  maiden  of  Montreal  is  unusually  rapid  —  closely  i 
what  is  termed  “  fast  ”  in  this  country  —  they  say  of  Mons 
she  is  “  two  forty  on  a  plank  road,”  two  minutes  and  The  I 
forty  seconds  being  the  time  in  which  a  Canadian  stories,  t 
trotter  will  be  backed  to  get  over  a  mile  of  deal-  her  face 
boarded  track.  are  so  d< 

Now,  whatever  could  Monsieur  Gautier  have  tal  head 
been  thinking  of  so  to  libel  the  ladies  of  Gibraltar  ?  century 
They  slow  1  They  angular !  They  “  avec  la  di-  pers,  an* 
marche  d’un  grenadier  ”  I  They  addicted  to  the  period  p 
national  ejaculation  of  “  Shocking !  ”  That  old  oak,  ism  beg 
however,  of  prejudice  is  so  very  firmly  rooted,  that  House  a 
generations,  pierhajis,  will  pass  away  ere  foreigners  Baboon, 
begin  to  perceive  that  the  stiff,  reserved,  puritanical  wore  a  e 
Englishman  or  Englishwoman,  if  they  still  indeed  with  tai 
exist,  and  travel  on  the  Continent,  have  for  sons  and  a  t 
and  daughters  ingenuous  youths,  who  in  volatile  Chucks. 


vivacity  arc  not  disposed  to  yield  the  palm  to  young 
France,  and  gayly-attired  maidens,  frolicsome,  not 
to  s^  frisky,  in  their  demeanor.  It  is  curious  that 
the  French,  ordinarily  so  keen  of  jjcrception  and  so 
shrewd  in  social  dissection,  should  not,  by  this  time, 
have  discovered  some  other  and  really  existent 
types  of  English  tourists,  male  and  female,  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  obsolete  and  wellnigh  mythical 
“  Mees,”  with  her  long  ringlets,  her  green  veil,  her 
large  liands  and  feet,  and  her  figure  full  of  awkward 
and  ungainly  angles.  And  may  not  the  British 
Baronet,  with  his  top-boots,  and  his  bull-<log,  and 
his  hoarse  cries  for  his  servant  “  Jhon,”  and  his  per¬ 
petual  thirst  for  “grogs,”  be  reckoned  among  the 
extinct  animals  ?  I  was  reading  only  yesterday,  in 
the  Chronique  of  one  of  the  minor  Parisian  journals, 
a  couple  of  anecdotes  most  eloquent  of  the  false 
medium  through  which  we  are  still  viewed  by  the 
lively  Gaul. 

In  the  first,  the  scene  is  laid  at  the  Grand 
Ildtcl.  An  Englishman  is  reading  the  Times  and 
smoking  a  cigar.  It  is  a  step  in  advance,  pierhap, 
that  the  Briton  should  have  come  to  a  cabana  in¬ 
stead  of  pulling  at  a  pnxligiously  long  pijie.  The 
Englishman  happens  to  drop  some  hot  ashes  on  the 
skirt  of  his  coat.  “  Monsieur,  monsieur !  ”  cries  a 
h’rcnchman  sitting  by,  “take  care,  you  are  on 
fire !  ”  “  Well,  sir,”  replies  the  Briton,  indignant 
at  being  addressed  by  a  picrson  to  whom  he  has  not 
been  formally  introduced,  “  what  is  that  to  you  ? 
You  have  been  on  fire  twenty  minutes,  and  I  never 
mentioned  the  fact.”  I  refrain  from  giving  the 
wonderful  Anglo-French  jargon  in  which  the  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  reply  is  framed.  The  second  anecdote  is 
equally  choice.  An  English  nobleman  is  “  enjoying 
his  villeggiatura  at  Naples  ”  —  by  which,  I  suppose, 
is  meant  that  he  is  betting  on  the  chances  of  a  prox¬ 
imate  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  —  when  his 
faithful  steward,  AVilliams  Johnson,  arrives  in  hot 
haste  from  England.  “  Well,  AVilliams,”  asks  the 
nobleman,  “  what  is  the  matter? ”  “If  you  please, 
milor,  your  carriage-horses  have  dropped  down 
dead.”  “  Of  what  did  they  die ? ”  “Of  fatigue. 
They  had  to  carry  so  much  water  to  help  put  out 
the  fire.”  “  What  fire  ?  ”  “  That  of  your  loitlship’s 
country-house,  which  was  burnt  down  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral.”  “  Whose  funeral  ?  ”  “  That  of  your 
lordship’s  mother,  who  died  of  grief  on  hearing  that 
the  lawsuit  on  which  your  lordship’s  fortune  de¬ 
pended  had  been  decided  against  you.”  Charming 
anecdotes  are  these,  are  they  not  ?  Tlie  gentle¬ 
man  who  popped  them  into  his  column  of  chit-chat 
gave  them  as  being  of  perfect  authenticity  and  quite 
recent  occurrence,  and  signed  his  name  at  the 
bottom ;  and  yet  I  think  I  have  read  two  stories  very 
closely  resembling  them  in  the  admired  collection 
of  Monsieur  Joseph  Miller. 

The  Englishman  who  is  the  hero  of  cock-and-bull 
stories,  and  the  English  lady  who  is  always  veiling 
her  face  with  her  fan,  and  exclaiming  “  Shocking  I  ” 
are  so  dear  to  the  French  and  the  general  Continen¬ 
tal  heart,  that  we  must  look  fur  at  least  another  half- 
century  of  railways,  telegraplis,  illustrated  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  international  colleges,  before  the  mythical 
period  passes  away  and  the  reign  of  substantial  real¬ 
ism  begins.  I  remember  at  the  sumptuous  Opera- 
House  at  Genoa  seeing  a  ballet  called  The  Grateful 
Baboon,  in  which  there  was  an  English  general  who 
wore  a  swallow-tail  coat  with  lapels,  Hessian  boots 
with  tassels,  a  pigtail,  colossal  bell-pull  epaulettes, 
and  a  shirt-frill  Tike  unto  that  of  Mr.  Boatswain 
Chucks.  The  audience  accepted  him  quite  as  a  mat- 
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ter  of  course,  as  the  ordinary  and  recomized  type 
of  an  English  military  officer  of  high  rank ;  and  then 
I  remcuibered  that  during  our  great  war  with 
France,  Genoa  had  been  once  occupied  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  force  under  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  that 
his  lordship  had  probably  passed  bodily  into  the  al¬ 
bum  of  costumes  of  the  Teatro  Carlo  Felice,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  unchangeable  for  fifly  years.  In  like 
manner  the  Americans,  irritated,  many  years  since, 
by  the  strictures  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  stung  to  the 
quick  by  her  sneers  of  the  national  peculiarities  of 
“  calculating  ”  and  spitting,  thought  they  could  throw 
the  taunt  back  in  our  teeth  by  assuming  that  we 
were  a  nation  of  cockneys,  hopelessly  given  to  mis¬ 
placing  our  H’s. 

I  had  no  sooner  put  down  the  lively  chroniquc 
containing  the  Joe  Millerisms,  than  I  took  up  a 
copy  of  the  New  York  Times,  a  paper  of  very  high 
character  and  respectability,  and  whose  editor,  Mr. 
Henry  Raymond,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
living  American  politicians,  is  doing  good  service 
to  the  public  by  striving  —  almost  alone,  unhap¬ 
pily  —  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  intolerance  and 
tyranny  of  the  dominant  faction.  In  a  leading 
article  of  the  New  York  Times  I  read,  that  when 
the  British  Lion  was  reproached  with  his  blockade¬ 
running  sins,  and  other  violations  of  neutrality 
during  the  war,  the  hypocritical  beast  turned  up 
his  “  cotton-colored  eyes  ”  and  whimpered,  “  Thou 
cannot  say  Hi  did  it.”  The  gentleman  who  wrote 
the  leader  doubtless  thought  he  had  hit  us  hard 
with  that  “  Hi.”  He  would  have  shot  nearer  the 
bull’s-eye  had  he  asked  why  Lord  Russell  is  always 
“  oble^ed  ”  instead  of  obliged,  ami  why  the  noble 
proprietor  of  Knowsley  is  Lord  “  Derby  ”  to  one  set 
of  politicians  and  Lord  “  Darby  ”  to  another.  But 
these  little  niceties  of  criticism  seem  to  escape  our 
neighbors.  The  imputation  of  cockneyism  is  a  bit 
of  mud  that  will  stick. 

The  Americans  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
we  are  “  Halwa^’s  waunting  the  walour  of  hour 
harms,”  and  “  hexulting  hover  hour  appiness  hunder 
the  ouse  of  anover.”  No  disclaimers  on  our  part 
will  cause  them  to  abandon  their  position.  Nor  in 
this  case,  nor  in  that  of  “  Shocking,”  do  we  lie  open, 
I  venture  to  think,  to  accusations  of  a  tu  quoijne 
nature.  We  caricature  our  neighbors  more  closely 
and  observantly  than  they  do  us.  We  have  found 
out  long  since  that  the  Yankee  is  not  invariably  a 
sallow  man  in  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  and  a 
suit  of  striped  nankeen,  who  sits  all  day  in  a  rock¬ 
ing-chair  with  his  feet  on  the  mantel-piece,  sucking 
mint-julep  through  a  straw.  We  know  tlie  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  he  w'dl  put  his  feet  up,  and  the 
seasons  most  favorable  to  the  consumption  of  juleps. 
We  have  even  ceased  to  draw  him  as  he  really  was 
frequently  visible,  some  twenty  years  since,  as  a 
cadaverous,  straight-haired  individual,  clean  shaved, 
in  a  black  tail-coat  and  pantaloons,  a  black  satin 
waistcoat,  and  a  fluffy  hat  stuck  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  the  integument  of  his  left  check  much 
distended  by  a  plug  of  tobacco. 

The  English  painter  of  manners  takes  the  mod¬ 
em  American  as  he  finds  him,  a  tremendous  dandy, 
rather  “  loud  ”  in  make-up,  fiercely  moustachioeil 
and  bearded,  ringed  and  chained  to  the  eyes,  and, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  at  least,  quoting  Rafael- 
les  and  Titians,  Canovas  and  Thorwaldsens,  as  con¬ 
fidently  as  he  would  discourse  of  quartz  or  petro¬ 
leum  in  Wall  Street.  We  know  that  he  has  long 
since  ceased  to  “  calculate  ”  or  “  reckon,”  and  that 
it  is  much,  now,  if  be  “  guesses  ”  or  “expects.” 


Not  long  ago  at  Venice,  an  old  English  traveller 
was  telling  me  of  an  American  family  with  whom 
he  had  travelled  from  Florence  to  Bologna.  One  of 
the  young  ladies  of  the  party,  it  seems,  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  railway  accommodation,  and  addressed 
the  Italian  guard  in  this  wise :  “  My  Christian  friend, 
is  this  a  first-class  kyar,  or  a  cattle-wagon  ?  ”  At  a 
subsequent  stage  of  the  journey  the  eldest  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  group  had  remarked :  “  Say,  if  any  of 
you  gals  bought  frames  at  Florence,  I  can  supply 
you  with  a  lot  o’  picturs  I  got  at  Rome  cheap.” 
“  They  were  model  Yankees,”  the  old  English  trav¬ 
eller  chuckled,  as  he  told  me  the  story.  “  Not  at  all.” 
I  made  bold  to  answer ;  “  they  were  very  exceptional 
Yankees  indeed.  They  are,  probably,  shoddy  peo- 
le  of  the  lowest  class,  rapidly  enriched,  and  who 
ad  rushed  off  to  Europe  to  air  their  new  jewelry 
and  their  vulgarity.”  Nine  tenths  of  the  Americans 
one  meets  travelling  abroad  now-a-daj's  are  well-in¬ 
formed  and  intelligent  persons,  often  more  fully  ap¬ 
preciative  of  the  iK'auties  of  art  than  middle-class 
English  tourists.  Tlie  American’s  ambition  extends 
to  everything,  in  the  heavens  above  and  on  the 
earth  beneath^,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
If  he  docs  n’t  appreciate  Italian  pictures,  bis  wife 
and  daughters  will,  so  that  at  least  there  shall  be  a 
decent  amount  of  connoisscurship  in  the  family; 
whereas  to  the  middle-class  English  foreign  picture- 
galleries  are  usually  an  intolerable  bore  ;  and  Pater¬ 
familias  very  probably  labors,  besides,  under  a  vague 
and  secretly  uneasy  reeling  that  it  docs  not  become 
a  man  with  less  than  twenty  thousand  a  year  and  a 
handle  to  his  name  to  talk  of  Rafaelles  and  Titians. 

There  may  be  vulgar  pretenders  among  the 
Americans  whom  one  meets  roving  through  the 
churches  and  galleries  of  the  Continent,  —  among 
what  nation  are  vulgarity  and  pretence  not  to  be 
found  ?  —  but  take  them  for  all  in  all,  the  love  and 
appreciation  for  high  art,  although  its  very  elements 
are  of  yesterday’s  introduction,  are  more  generally 
discriminated  in  the  United  States  than  in  England. 
The  amazing  development  of  photography,  and  the 
consequent  circulation  of  the  noblest  examples  of 
art  at  very  cheap  rates,  together  with  the  American 
mania  for  travelling,  are  the  leading  cau-ses  of  their 
precocious  proficiency  in  studies  in  which  our  mid¬ 
dle  classes  are,  as  yet,  but  timid  and  bungling  be¬ 
ginners. 

It  is  true  that  they  have  not  yet  learnt  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  Englishmen  whose  speech  is  that 
of  educated  gentlemen,  and  those  who  put  their 
IPs  in  the  wrong  place.  Perhaps  their  ears  are  at 
fault.  There  are  none  so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not 
hoar.  But  I  adhere  to  my  position,  that  we  are 
able  to  jot  down  their  little  changes  of  manners 
more  accurately  than  they  are  able  to  do  ours.  We 
do  not  wear  our  jokes  against  them  threadbare,  or 
worry  their  foibles  to  death  after  the  French  fash¬ 
ion.  Pennsylvania  repudiation  was  a  good  jest  in 
its  day,  made  all  the  more  bitter  by  being  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  foundation  in  truth ;  but  no  one 
could  help  laughing  at  ^dney  Smith’s  denunciations 
of  the  “men  in  drab,’*  ami  his  comically  vindic¬ 
tive  wish  to  cut  up  a  Quaker,  and  apportion  him, 
buttonless  coat,  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  all,  among 
the  defrauded  bondholders. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  Pennsylvania  paid 
her  obligations,  the  jokes  about  pails  of  whitewash 
grew  stme,  and  we  abandoned  them  for  good.  So 
It  was  with  the  great  sea-serpent.  For  years  the 
English  newspapers  used  to  have  their  weekly  quota 
of  examples  of  American  exaggeration  and  long- 
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bowism.  ‘  We  used  to  read  about  the  cow  which,  be¬ 
ing  left  out  on  a  frosty  night,  never  afterwards  gave 
anything  but  ice-creanis }  about  th#  man  who  was  so 
tall  tha^he  had  to  climb  up  a  ladder  to  take  his  hat 
off;  about  the  discontented  clock  down  east,  which 
struck  work  instead  of  the  hours.  These  jokes,  too, 
have  now  become  stale,  and  barely  suffice  to  gain  a 
giggle  from  the  sixpenny  seats  when  emitted  by  the 
comic  singer  at  a  music-hall.  Sarcasms  anent  Amer¬ 
ican  brag  and  bunkum  have  not  quite  died  out  from 
English  conversation  and  English  journalism;  for,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  newest  file  of  American  pajiers  arc 
full  of  evidence  that  bunkum  and  bnig  are,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  current  as  ever. 

How  is  it  that,  when  foreigners  wish  to  quiz  us — 
however  good-humoredly  —  they  always  date  their 
witticisms  from  the  morrow  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ? 
The  English  began  to  be  habitual  travellers  in  the 
autumn  of  1815.  To  us  who  know,  or  fancy  that 
we  know  ourselves,  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  our  manners  and  customs  since  that  periotl 
arc  marvellous ;  but  to  foreigners  we  seem  to  be  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  people  who  came  rushing  to  Paris 
when  the  allies  were  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  have 
since  overrun  every  nook  and  corner  of  Europe. 
We  know  what  we  were  like  in ’15;  we  had  been 
bereft  for  twelve  years  of  the  French  fashions. 

It  was  only  once  in  some  months  or  so  that  a  Par¬ 
is  bonnet,  or  the  design  for  a  Paris  dress,  was  fur¬ 
tively  conveyed  to  us  from  Nantes  or  Hamburg  in 
a  smuggling  lugger.  Of  the  French  language  and 
of  French  literature  we  were  almost  entirely  igno¬ 
rant.  To  be  a  fluent  French  scholar  was  to  be  put 
down  either  as  a  diplomatist  or  a  spy ;  and  not  all 
diplomatists  could  speak  French.  We  had  not 
learnt  to  waltz ;  and  foreigners  invited  to  the  houses 
of  English  residents  in  Paris  used  to  turn  up  their 
eyes  at  our  barbarous  country  dances,  and  hoyden- 
ish  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  We  knew  no  soup  but 
turtle  and  pea ;  no  made  dishes  but  Irish  stew  and 
liver  and  bacon ;  no  wines  but  port  and  sherry ; 
claret  gave  us  the  colic ;  champagne  was  onl^  found 
at  the  tables  of  princes.  We  used  to  drink  hot 
brandy-and-water  in  the  morning.  AVe  used  to  get 
drunk  after  dinner.  AVe  had  no  soda-water.  AVe 
had  no  cigars,  and  smoking  a  pipe  was  an  amuse¬ 
ment  in  winter  few  persons  besides  ship  captains, 
hackney-co.achmen,  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  in¬ 
dulged.  Our  girls  were  bread-and-butter  romps; 
our  boys  were  coarse  and  often  profligate  hobblede¬ 
hoys,  whose  'idea  of  “  life  ”  was  to  drink  punch  at 
the  Finish,  and  beat  the  watch. 

Our  fathers  and  mothers  were  staid  and  prim, 
and  somewhat  sulky,  and  carried  with  them  every¬ 
where  a  bigoted  hatred  of  jwpery  and  a  withering 
contempt  oif  foreigners.  This  is  what  we  were  like 
in  1815;  and,  in  ’15,  I  can  easily  understand  that 
the  angular  young  woman  in  the  coal-scuttle  bon¬ 
net  and  the  green  veil,  who  was  always  crying 
“  Shocking  1  ”  was  as  possible  a  personage  as  the 
baronet  in  top-boots  who  continually  swore  at 
“  Jhon,”  his  jockey,  and  roared  for  fresh  grogs. 

But  can  It  be  that  we  have  not  changed  since  the 
morrow  of  AA^aterloo  ?  If  we  are  to  believe  our 
critics,  we  are  the  selfsame  folk.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  let  our  beards  and  moustaches  grow, 
and  have  become  the  most  hirsute  people  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  but  a  Charivari  Englishman,  or  a  Gustave 
Dore  Englishman,  or  a  Bouffes  Parisiennes  English¬ 
man,  is  always  the  same  simpering  creature,  with 
smooth  upper  and  under  lip,  and  bushy  whiskers. 
Types  must  be  preserved,  you  may  argue.  As  a 


simpering  and  whiskered  creature,  the  Englishman 
is  b<»t  known  abroad,  and  foreigners  have  as  much 
right  to  preserve  him  intact  as  we  have  to  preserve 
our  traditional  John  Bull.  But  may  I  be  allowed 
to  point  out  that  a  type  may  become  so  worn  and 
blunted  as  to  be  no  longer  worth  printing  from  ? 
For  instance,  there  is  the  Frenchman  in  a  cocked- 
hat  and  a  pigtail  and  high-heeled  shoes,  and  with  a 
little  fiildte  protruding  from  his  hinder  pocket 
That  Frenchman’s  name  was  Johnny  Crapaud. 
His  diet  was  frogs.  His  profession  was  to  teach 
dancing.  One  Engibhman  could  alway’s  thrash 
three  Johnny  Crapauds.  AATe  have  broken  up  that 
type  for  old  inelal ;  and  it  has  been  melted  again, 
and  recast  into  something  more  nearly  approacning 
the  actual  Crapaud. 

Let  me  see ;  how  many  years  is  it  since  the  la¬ 
mented  John  Leech  drew  that  droll  cartoon  in 
Punch  entitled  Foreign  Affairs  ?  It  must  be  a 
quarter  of  a  centurv,  at  least.  lie  delineated  the 
Frenchman  of  his  day  to  the  life  ;  the  Frenchman 
of  the  old  Quadrant  and  Frieourt’s  and  Dubourg’s, 
and  the  stuffy  little  passport-office  in  Poland  Street. 
That  Frenchman  —  long-haired,  dirty,  smouchy, 
greasy  —  has  passed  away.  Before  he  died,  Mr. 
Leech  found  out  the  new  types ;  the  fat  yet  dapper 
“  AIossoos,”  with  the  large  shirtfronts  and  the 
dwarfed  hats,  who  engage  a  barouche  and  a  valet 
de  place  at  Pagliano’s,  and  go  for  “  a  promenade  to 
Richmond.”  And  had  Mr.  Leech’s  life  been  pro¬ 
tracted,  he  would  have  discovered  the  still  Liter 
type  of  Frenchman,  —  the  Parisian  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  the  Frenchm.in  of  the  Jockey  Club  and 
the  Courses  de  Vincennes, —  the  Frenchman  who 
has  his  clothes  m<ide  by  Mr.  Poole,  or  by  the  most 
renowned  Parisian  imitator  of  the  artist  of  Saville 
Row,  who  reads  Le  Sport  and  goes  upon  le  Tourff, 
and  rides  in  his  “  bromm  ”  and  eats  his  “  laounch,” 
and  if  he  could  only  be  cured  of  the  habit  of  riding 
like  a  miller’s  sack  and  sitting  outside  a  cafe  on  the 
Boulevards,  would  pass  muster  very  well  for  a  twin- 
brother  of  our  exquisites  of  the  Raleigh  and  Gatt’s. 

It  is  all  of  no  use,  however,  I  fear.  For  good 
old  true-blue  Toryism,  and  a  determined  hatred  to 
new-fangled  ways,  socially  speaking,  you  must  go 
abroad,  and  especially  to  France. 

In  prose  and  verse,  in  books  and  newspapers,  in 
lithographs,  and  etchings,  and  terra-cotta  statuettes, 
the  traditional  Englishman  and  the  traditional 
Englishwoman  will  continue  to  appear  as  something 
quite  different  to  that  which  they  really  are.  In 
the  halcyon  day  when  it  is  discovered  that  we  are 
no  more  “  perfidious  ”  than  our  neighbors,  and  that 
in  the  way  of  greedy  rapacity  for  the  petty  profits 
of  trade,  the  French  are  ten  times  more  of  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers  than  we  are  —  then,  bnt  not  ‘ill 
then.  It  may  be  acknowledged  that  the  English 
female’s  anatomy  is  not  made  up  exclusively  of 
right  angles,  and  that  the  first  word  in  an  English¬ 
woman’s  vocabulary  is  not  always  “  Shocking !  ” 


OUR  NEIGHBOR’S  INCOME. 

A  moposAL  to  restrain  the  publication  of  returns 
to  the  Income-tax  has,  it  appears,  just  been  thrown 
out  in  the  American  Congress,  though  by  a  very  in¬ 
significant  majority ;  so  the  curiosity  with  which 
every  citizen  of  public  spirit  regards  the  income  of 
every  other  citizen  may  continue  to  be  as  freely 
gratified  as  it  deserves  to  be.  The  dreailful  uproar 
which  would  certainly  follow  any  attempt  to  give  a 
similar  satisfaction  to  a  similar  curiosity  in  Great 
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Britain  may  be  very  easily  imagined,  and  the  con¬ 
trast  of  feeling  on  the  subject  is  one  of  those  many 
minor  differences  which  separate  our  own  from  the 
American  character. 

There  is  nothing  about  which  an  ordinary  English¬ 
man,  and  still  more  an  ordinary  Scotchman,  is  more 
reserved  than  the  amount  of  his  income.  He 
would  rather  let  you  into  the  secret  of  the  family 
skeleton  than  hint  with  truth  bow  much  money  he  is 
making  every  year.  The  notion  of  having  this  print¬ 
ed,  and  published  in  a  book  to  which  anybody  who 
ever  hc..'tl  bis  name  might  have  access,  would  make 
him  uncontrollably  funous,  in  spite  of  the  great 
compensation  which  he  would  have  in  being  ame  to 
find  out  how  much  money  everybody  else  was  mak¬ 
ing  every  year.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  he 
is  not  by  any  means  dead  to  all  curiosity  as  to  the 
measure  of  his  neighbor’s  prosperity.  And,  to  a 
certain  extent,  there  is  some  sort  of  moral  justifica¬ 
tion  for  what  at  first  seems  a  sheer  piece  of  prying 
impertinence.  For  the  knowledge  of  a  man’s  in¬ 
come  is  one  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  his  character. 
If  his  income  is  of  his  own  earning,  and  not  inher¬ 
ited,  its  amount  is  the  measure  of  his  industry  and 
perseverance,  of  his  judgment,  foresight,  and  gen¬ 
eral  ability.  Along  with  other  things,  it  serves  as  a 
rough  index  of  his  success  in  making  the  best  of 
himself  and  his  chances.  Then  again,  whether  he 
has  earned  it  by  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow,  or  in¬ 
herited  it  without  this  trouble,  it  is  an  excellent  test 
of  many  of  the  most  important  virtues  which  enter 
into  character. 

If  you  know  how  much  a  man  earns  or  receives, 
you  have  some  means  of  judging  whether  he  is  stin¬ 
gy  or  prudent,  whether  he  is  unjustly  profuse  or 
wisely  generous,  whether  he  has  an  eye  to  the  con¬ 
tingencies  of  the  future  or  is  leaving  the  future  to 
take  care  of  itself  in  order  that  he  may  snatch  full 
enjovmcnt  of  the  present  Besides  all  this,  it  is  your 
neighbor’s  income  which  is  in  some  sort  the  measure 
of  the  value  of  your  own.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
discloses  the  rate  of  material  progress  at  which  each 
is  advancing,  and,  without  any  ill-conditioned  rival¬ 
ry,  this  is  very  interesting  to  everybody  who  has 
not  such  a  stock  of  the  Aristotelian  virtue  of  higli- 
mindedness  as  to  be  confident  of  his  own  towering 
superiority  over  all  the  rest  of  the  world  without 
troubling  hiuLself  with  any  investigation  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  uie  subject 

An  American  may  seize  the  admission  both  that 
there  is  this  curiositv,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not 
altogether  indefensible,  and  proceed  to  argue  that 
the  religious  dimness  with  which  we  all  surround  the 
amount  of  our  incomes  is  only  a  part  of  that  half 
morbid,  haJf  sly  reserve  which  is  commonly  thought 
by  ignorant  strangers  to  be  an  exhai^stive  account 
of  the  national  character.  But  there  is  something 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
a  man  hates  talking  freely  about  his  income  for  the 
same  reason  that  he  hates  talking  freely  about  any¬ 
thing  else  which  concerns  noliody  very  much  but 
himself,  from  a  dread  of  exhibiting  one  of  the  most 
offensive  kinds  of  egotism  ?  He  thinks  perhaps  that 
a  richer  man  than  himself  does  not  care  one  straw 
about  the  subject,  while  a  poorer  man  is  rather  ag¬ 
grieved.  And  even  the  richer  man  may  be  annoyed 
that  his  friend  should  be  likely  to  run  him  close,  be¬ 
cause  not  even  the  best  of  men  is  absolutely  unwill¬ 
ing  to  think  himself  a  shade  better  off  in  worldly 
gems  than  his  acquaintance.  The  dread  of  intrud¬ 
ing  your  own  affairs  on  other  people,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  respectable  characteristics  of  the  Briton, 


applies  particularly  when  they  are  money  affairs. 
And,  by  a  reasonable  inference,  he  dreads  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  other  people  in  his  affairs,  throwing  him¬ 
self  back  on  the  ancient  saw  that,  as  an  English¬ 
man’s  house  is  his  castle,  so  is  his  income. 

But  usage  has  probably  more  to  do  with  the  re¬ 
serve  on  this  point  than  any  subtle  moral  consider¬ 
ations,  or  any  deep-lying  national  ijualities.  In 
India,  for  instance,  there  is  what  seems  an  amazing 
frankness  as  to  the  amount  of  incomes.  A  Euro¬ 
pean  will  tell  you,  without  a  question,  exactly  how 
many  rupees  a  month  he  receives.  For  this,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  reason.  The  most  prominent  and 
numerous  class  of  Anglo-Indians  are  in  the  public 
service,  and  the  salary  of  even  the  most  exalted 
among  them  can  be  discovered  with  the  utmost 
nicety,  on  reference  to  an  official  directory,  by  any¬ 
body  who  cares  to  know.  Parents  and  guardians, 
and  anxious  mammas  with  daughters  and  marriage¬ 
able  consignments  fiom  England,  have  an  infallible 
guide-book  through  all  the  crafty  mazes  of  the  suitor. 
No  inextricable  social  embarrassment  that  we  are 
aware  of  follows  upon  this  publicity,  any  more  in 
India  than  in  the  United  States.  And  it  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  which  would  scarcely  vanish  if  the  practice 
could  be  generally  introduced  at  home.  If  every 
man’s  income  were  published,  it  would,  to  begin 
with,  act  in  the  same  way  as  the  compulsory  use  of 
the  word  “  limited  ”  after  the  title  of  the  joint-stock 
companies  established  on  that  principle.  It  would 
be  a  guide  to  tradesmen  as  to  the  amount  of  credit 
which  they  might  safely  give ;  though,  indeed,  from 
ca.ses  which  occasionally  come  before  the  public,  it 
would  appear  that  most  tradesmen  are  literally  very 
fond  of  trusting  people  whom  they  must  know  to  be 
thorouglily  insolvent.  Again,  if  every  man’s  income 
were  known,  nobody  would  be  tempted,  as  so  many 
are  now,  to  live  beyond  their  means  just  for  the 
pleasure  of  making  believe  that  they  are  much  better 
off  than  they  really  are. 

If  a  man  with  a  thousand  a  year  were  spending 
two  thousand,  he  would  be  aware  that  all  his  neigh¬ 
bors  would  look  upon  him  as  a  great  fool  and  knave. 
As  it  is,  if  he  manages  judiciously,  it  is  surprising 
how  long  he  may  persuade  them  that  he  is  really 
making  the  two  thousand  which  they  can  very 
plainly  perceive  him  to  be  spending.  After  all, 
however,  this  is  only  one  out  of  several  greater  ad¬ 
vantages  which  would  flow  from  the  practice  of 
men  showing  themselves  up  in  those  true  colors 
which  are  only  known  authentically  to  themselves. 
In  order  to  procure  so  desirable  an  end,  one  must 
invent  a  magical  flute  which  shall  constrain  every 
man  who  hears  it  to  blurt  out  the  truth  about  him¬ 
self.  Most  unhappily,  the  necessity  of  making  an 
income-tax  return  is  singularly  wanting  in  this 
magic  virtue.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  describe 
it  as  a  preternatural  Instrument  for  turning  even 
decently  truthful  men  into  liars  ?  If  King  David 
had  found  It  advisable  to  levy  an  income-tax  on 
his  subjects,  he  would  have  continued  to  repeat  at 
leisure  what  he  confesses  to  having  said  in  his  haste. 

It  is  difficult  to  sec  how  the  practice  of  giving 
publicity  to  the  returns  would  improve  their  truth¬ 
fulness.  The  people  of  whom  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  tells  us  from  time  to  time  would  proba¬ 
bly  persevere  in  their  dishonest  courses  if  their 
returns  were  ever  so  much  exposed  to  the  scrutiny 
of  neighbors  who  would  be  sure  to  detect  the  unde^ 
estimate  they  had  too  modestly  made  of  their  own 
good  fortune.  One  cannot  forget  the  story  of  the 
firm  who,  when  their  business  premises  were  de- 
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utroyed  for  some  city  improvement,  having  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  compensation  in  proportion  to  their  annual 
profits,  represented  those  profits  at  just  double  the 
^re  which  appeared  in  their  return  to  the  income- 
tax  ;  nor  that  other  firm  which  submitted,  without  a 
word,  to  an  increasing  surchai^e  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  for  each  of  three  consecutive  years. 

If  public  morality  is  so  low  as  to  permit  men,  in 
other  respects  of  averaM  passable  honor,  to  perpe¬ 
trate  frauds  of  this  kind  on  the  government  and  on 
their  honester  fellow-tax-payers,  we  can  hardly  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  publication  of  a  notoriously  untrue  re¬ 
turn  would  subject  them  to  anything  more  unpleasant 
than  a  half-sympathetic  laugh  at  their  coolness. 
There  is  this  to  be  said,  that  if  the  returns  were 
published  it  would  be  in  a  manner  to  one’s  own  ad¬ 
vantage  rather  to  overestimate  one’s  income.  That 
is,  a  firm  might  make  more  than  the  fourpence  in 
the  pound  they  would  have  to  pay  by  the  greater 
credit  and  standing  which  the  reputation  for  a  larger 
income  would  give.  Certainly,  in  the  non-commer¬ 
cial  world,  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  would  be 
very  happy  to  pay  twice  fourpence  in  the  pound  on 
an  imaginary  income,  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages 
they  might  get  from  being  supposed  better  off  than 
in  truth  they  were.  A  young  barrister,  for  in¬ 
stance,  might  find  it  worth  while  to  return  himself 
for  an  income  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  when  he 
was  only  making  six  hundred.  'The  greater  pres¬ 
tige  might  be  worth  to  him  much  more  than  the 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  which  he  would  have  to 
pay  on  the  imaginary  six  hundred.  Social  ad¬ 
vantages  of  various  kinds  might  be  purchased  by 
ingenious  and  insincere  adventurers,  by  the  same 
process  of  losing  a  sprat  to  catch  a  whale.  In  this 
way,  the  publicity  of  incomes  might  be  the  means 
of  foistinjT  a  thousand  social  counterfeits  upon  the 
world.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far 
any  results  of  this  kind  have  come  of  the  American 
practice  in  the  only  country,  so  far  as  we  know, 
where  it  prevails ;  and  how  far  also,  in  the  opinion 
of  competent  persons,  it  has  the  effect  of  preventing 
people  from  shirking  their  public  duties  and  cheating 
the  revenue. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  great  deal  of  false  and 
unintelligible  delicacy  about  money  matters.  The 
possession  of  a  small  income  is  too  often  spoken  of 
in  an  under-breath,  as  we  should  speak  of  a  man’s 
father  having  gone  mad,  or  of  his  wife  having  run 
away  from  him.  A  poor  man  mostly  resents  the  as¬ 
sumption,  in  any  proposed  plan  for  business  or  for 
pleasure,  that  he  is  poor.  A  graceful  hypocrite 
might  make  himself  wonderfully  popular  by  letting 
every  man  he  met  see,  in  a  delicate  way,  that  he 
reckoned  his  income  to  be  not  less  than  two  tliousand 
a  year.  Of  course,  there  is  a  well-known  fonn  of 
affectation  of  a  highly  offensive  kind,  which  consists 
in  perpetually  hoisting  your  comparative  poverty  up 
for  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  bystanders. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  more  preposterous  and  dis¬ 
gusting  than  the  vulgar  boastings  of  the  newly  rich. 
But  even  these  tiresome  vaunters  of  their  poverty 
are  not  unwilling  that  you  should  suppose  them  to  be 
much  less  poor  than  they  pretend.  There  is  another 
*trange  and  unmanly  affectation  which  is  worth  no¬ 
ticing.  People  in  distress  frequently  decline  to  be 
assisted  except  on  a  false  pretext.  'They  won’t  take 
your  help  unless  you  will  swear  that  It  is  only  a  loan, 
and  not  a  gift.  The  fact  that  they  can  never  by 
any  possibility  repay  it  counts  for  notliing  in  the  de¬ 
bate.  Or  they  won’t  take  it  unless  yon  accept  an 
equivalent ;  that  is  to  say,  you  pay  them  a  five-pound 

note  for  a  piece  of  embroidery  which,  if  you  hap¬ 
pened  to  want  it,  you  could  buy  in  open  market  for 
threepence ;  or  efe  you  must  take  a  trumpery  draw¬ 
ing,  or  some  literary  trash,  in  order  that  the  recipi¬ 
ent  may  not  lose  his  or  her  self-respect  As  if  there 
were  any  reason  for  men  and  women  to  cease  to 
respect  themselves  because  they  have  fallen  into 
tribulation,  or  as  if  they  could  respect  themselves 
the  more  because  they  insist  on  a  strictly  business 
transaction,  which,  as  a  business  transaction,  is  sim¬ 
ply  an  impudent  swindle.  But,  just  as  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  in  political  economy  to  teach  people  that  money 
is  only  a  commodity  like  another,  so  it  is  to  persuade 
them  to  look  at  it  in  a  frank  and  sensible  way  in  or¬ 
dinary  social  dealings. 

THE  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

Tiie  game  has  begun  at  last,  Prussia  has  won  the 
move,  and  the  board  is  already  beginning  to  clear. 
Afraid,  it  is  believed,  to  repeat  the  mistake  of  1859, 
when  his  rush  towards  Turin  cost  him  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  all  Europe,  the  Kaiser  has  allowed  Count 
von  Bismark  to  strike  the  first  blow,  has  failed  to  oc¬ 
cupy  Dresden,  and  has  even  awaited  a  formal  decla¬ 
ration  of  war.  The  Prussian  Premier,  careless  alike 
of  opinion  and  of  forms,  has  used  these  few  days  so 
well  as  to  increase  enormously  the  effective  power 
at  his  disposal  A  declaration  of  war  against  all 
the  minor  states  which  had  voted  the  mobilization 
of  the  Federal  army,  has  been  followed  by  the 
successive  occupation  of  their  capitals,  until  on 
Wednesday  North  Giermany,  with  the  exception 
of  Frankfort,  was  in  Prussian  hands,  and  every  en¬ 
emy  in  the  rear  had  disappeared.  The  petty  armies 
have  all  fled  towards  Frankfort,  and  the  position 
on  Friday  appeared  to  stand  thus.  The  Prussians, 
having  completed  the  necessary  invasions,  are  now 
upon  the  defensive.  One  Prussian  army  watching 
Frankfort,  holds  in  check  the  Federal  force  of 
60,000  men,  colluvies  militum,  a  vast  fortuitous  con¬ 
course  of  atoms  without  commissariat,  governed  by 
a  dozen  princes,  and  belonging  to  as  many  states ; 
a  second  occupies  Sa.xony,  collecting  supplies  and 
fortifving  Dresden;  while  a  third,  under  Prince 
Charles,  is  ready  to  defend  Silesia,  which  it  seems 
certain  will  be  the  first  object  of  Austrian  attack. 

The  Kaiser,  aware  that  Venetia  must  be  surren¬ 
dered  in  the  end,  and  fearing  that  Prussia  may  yet 
retain  North  Germany,  considers  it  his  first  object 
to  remain  a  great  German  power.  Baden,  Wur- 
temburg,  and  Bavaria  naturally  gravitate  towards 
him,  and  to  encourage  their  advance  he  has  guaran¬ 
teed  the  territories  of  such  states  as  put  their  armies 
at  his  disposal  This  promise,  otherwise  so  rash, 
was,  we  imagine,  needful  to  dissipate  an  impression 
that  Austria  might  absorb  South  Germany  under 
her  direct  control,  and  will  apply,  in  practice,  only 
to  the  states  south  of  Frankfort  and  the  Main. 
Sure  of  these  states  in  subordinate  alliance,  and  in 
possession  of  Silesia,  Austria  could,  at  the  fitting 
time,  make  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  uli  possidetis 
without  ceasing  to  be  a  first-rate  German  power, 
the  permanent,  and,  as  we  conceive,  immutable  re¬ 
solve  of  the  reigning  House.  Silesia  once  fairly 
occupied,  and  a  pitched  battle  won,  the  two  powers 
could  cease  iVom  fighting,  find  each  other  enormous 
gainers,  and  by  a  new  auliance  protect  German  ter¬ 
ritory  across  the  Rhine.  It  is  not  probable  that  any 
course  half  so  sensible  will  be  adopted ;  but  the 
events  of  the  week  have  nevertheless  introduced 
this  immense  change. 
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like  an  antelope,  and  arrived  safeljr  at  the  European 
forts.  He  got  in  breathless,  and  lived.  How  he  was 
cured  of  his  wounds  is  thus  told  W  Colonel  Wilks, 
in  his  “  Sketches  of  the  South  of  Lidia  ” :  — > 

“  An  English  gentleman  commanded  one  of  the 
corps,  and  was  most  severely  wounded,  after  a  des¬ 
perate  resistance ;  others  in  the  same  unhappy  sit¬ 
uation  met  with  friends,  or  persons  of  the  same 
caste,  to  procure  for  them  the  rude  aid  offered  by 
Indian  surgery ;  the  Englishman  was  destitute  of 
this  poor  advantage ;  bis  wounds  were  washed  with 
simple  warm  water,  by  an  attendant  boy,  three  or 
four  times  a  day ;  and,  under  this  novel  system  of 
surgery,  they  recovered  with  a  rapidity  not  exceeded 
under  the  best  hospital  treatment.” 

A  writer  in  the  “  Quarterly  Review,”  181 7,  appends 
to  the  above  quotation  the  following :  “  This  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleiuan  is  the  person  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Walking  Stewart,  who,  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a  century,  is  still  alive,  and  still,  we  believe, 
walking  daily,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Haymarket 
and  Charing  Cross.” 

Hitherto,  Stewart  had  saved  little  money.  He 
now  entered  the  Nabob  of  Aix-ot’s  service,  and  be¬ 
came  prime  minister,  the  memoir  does  not  say  how. 
At  length  he  took  leave  of  India,  and  travelled  over 
Persia  and  Turkey  on  foot,  in  search  of  a  name,  it 
should  seem,  or,  as  he  was  wont  to  say,  “  in  search  of 
the  Polarity  of  Moral  Truth  ” ;  and  after  many  ad¬ 
ventures  arrived  in  England.  He  brought  home 
money,  and  eommenced  his  London  life  in  an  Arme¬ 
nian  dress,  to  attract  attention. 

He  next  visited  America,  and  on  his  return  “  made 
the  tour  of  Scotland,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France, 
on  foot,  and  ultimately  settled  in  Paris,”  where  he 
made  ii-iends.  He  intended  to  live  there ;  but  after 
investing  his  money  in  French  property,  he  smelt 
the  sulphur  cloud  of  the  Revolution,  and  retreated 
as  fast  as  possible,  losing  comtiderable  pro|)erty  in 
bis  flight.  He  returned  to  London,  and  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  received  £  10,000  from  the  India 
Company,  on  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot.  He  bought  annuities,  and  fattened 
his  yearly  income.  The  relative  says  :  “  One  of 
bis  annuities  was  purchased  from  the  County  Fire 
Otfice  at  a  rate  which,  in  the  end,  was  proved  to 
have  been  paid  three,  and  nearly  four  times  over. 
The  calculation  of  the  assurers  was  here  completely 
at  fault ;  every  quarter  brought  Mr.  Stewart  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  cashier’s,  whom  he  accosted  with,  ‘  Well, 
man  alive!  I  am  come  for  my  money!’”  which 
Stewart  enjoyed  as  a  joke. 

Mr.  Stewart  now  lived  in  better  style,  gave  din¬ 
ners  and  musical  parties.  Every  evening  a  conver¬ 
sazione  was  given  at  his  house,  enlivened  by  music ; 
on  Sundays  he  had  select  dinner-parties,  followed 
by  a  philosophical  discourse,  and  a  performance  of 
sacred  music,  chiefly  selected  from  the  works  of  Han¬ 
del,  and  concluding  with  the  “  Dead  March  in  Saul,” 
which  was  always  received  by  the  company  as  the 
signal  for  their  departure. 

Stewart  was  attached  to  King  Geojge  IV.,  and 
Uved  peaceably  until  the  arrival  of  Queen  Caroline, 
when  her  deputations  and  political  movements 
alarmed  Stewart,  and  awakened  his  walking  pro¬ 
pensities,  and  his  friends  had  great  difficulty  to  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  going  to  America. 

Stewart’s  health  declined  in  1821 ;  he  went  to 
Margate,  returned,  became  worse,  and  on  Ash  Wed¬ 
nesday  he  died. 

_  To  all  entreaties  from  friends  that  he  would  write 
his  travels,  he  replied  no,  —  that  his  were  traveb  of 


the  mind.  He,  however,  wrote  eseays,  and  gave 
lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  It  is  veiy 
odd  that  men  will  not  tell  what  they  know,  and  tcul 
attempt  to  talk  of  what  they  do  not  know. 
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It  is  said  that  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is  at  present 
dramatizing  his  recently  completed  novel,  “  Arma¬ 
dale.” 

A  Bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Cobden,  by^  Mr. 
Tlioinas  Woolner,  is  to  be  placed  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  Italian  government  have  given  orders  for 
the  manufacture  of  cuirasses  of  aluminium  for  their 
cavalry  regiments.  A  series  of  experiments  made 
under  various  conditions  demonstrate  that  a  cuirass 
of  this  metal,  while  possessing  the  great  advantage 
of  being  as  light  as  a  coat,  cannot  be  pierced  by  a 
musket^ll  at  the  distance  of  forty  paces,  nor  by 
the  thrust  of  a  bayonet  It  has  also  been  ascertained 
that  cuirasses  of  this  description  can  be  manu&c- 
tured  for  as  low  a  sum  as  twenty-five  francs. 

Foreign  journals  mention  the  labors  of  an  ardent 
amateur  of  statistics.  The  said  individual  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  an  ordinary  middle-aged  man  spends 
three  hours  per  day  in  conversation,  calculating  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  words  per  minute,  or  twen¬ 
ty-nine  pages  in  8vo  per  hour,  which  would  amount 
to  six  hundred  pages  per  week,  or  fifty-two  big  v<d- 
umes  per  year.  Thus  much  for  the  masculine  por¬ 
tion  of  our  race.  The  amateur  calculator  is  said 
now  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  the  statistics  of 
conversation  amongst  the  softer  sex,  and  his  first 
problem  is  to  be  the  amount  of  words  uttered  by  an 
ordinary  and  middle-aged  temale  per  minute  ;  the 
second  will  be  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  av¬ 
erage  by  that  sex  in  general  conversation.  Doubts 
are  expressed  in  the  said  journals  as  to  the  probabil¬ 
ity  of  anything  like  a  satisfactory  solution  of  these 
abstruse  questions. 

Concerning  Tennyson’s  “  Elaine,”  illnstrated  by 
Gustave  Dord,  now  in  press,  the  English  publishers 
say  that  the  designs  of  M.  Dord  have  not  previously 
been  engraved  on  steel,  “  and  consequently  have 
never  been  interpreted  in  their  fullest  sense.  M. 
Dord  has  made  these  drawings  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  mode  of  engraving,  and  it  was  at  his 
special  request  that  the  publi^ers  determined  to 
incur  the  great  outlay  necessary  to  produce  tliis 
book.  It  is  also  the  first  time  that  M.  Dord  has 
illustrated  the  works  of  a  contemporary  author,  and, 
to  use  his  own  wonls,  he  desires  the  work  ‘  to  be  a 
monument  to  Mr.  Tennyson  and  to  his  powers.’  ” 
The  greatest  interest  will  be  felt  to  see  these  new 
designs  of  the  gifted  Frenchman ;  but  surely  there 
is  some  mistake  in  saying  that  these  illustrations  are 
the  frH  ever  designed  by  M.  Dord  for  a  contempo¬ 
rary  author.  Is  M.  H.  Taine,  for  whose  charming 
“  Voyage  aux  Pyrdndes  ”  Dord  drew  some  two 
hundred  admirable  pictures,  not  a  contemporary? 
Whilst  speaking  of  Dord,  we  may  mention  that  the 
orders  he  has  in  hand  from  English  publishing  houses 
alone  will  occupy  at  least  three  years,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  marvellous  quickness  and  industry.  Already 
his  income  as  an  artist  forms  the  subject  of  news¬ 
paper  paragraphs  abroad,  and  his  delighted  country¬ 
men  vary  the  amount,  making  it  now  175,000  francs, 
then  200,000  francs. 
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The  English  reviews  are  not  very  warm  in  their 
praises  of  Christina  Rossetti’s  new  volume  of  poems, 
“  The  Prince’s  Progress,”  etc.  Her  previous  book 
gave  promises  which  she  has  not  fulfilled  in  the 
present  publication.  The  following  lyric  seems 
quite  out  of  place  amid  so  much  carelessly  written 
verse :  — 

“  Deeper  than  the  hail  can  smite. 

Deeper  than  the  fVost  can  bite, 

Deep  asleep  through  day  and  night, 

Our  delight. 

"  Now  thy  sleep  no  pang  can  break, 

No  to-morrow  bid  thee  wake. 

Not  our  sobs  who  sit  and  ache 
For  thy  sake. 

'‘Is  it  dark  or  light  below? 

O,  but  is  it  cold  like  snow  ? 

Dost  thou  feel  the  green  things  grow 
Fast  or  slow  ? 

“  Is  it  warm  or  cold  beneath  ? 

O,  but  is  it  cold  like  death  ? 

Cold  like  death  without  a  breath, 

Cold  like  death.” 

The  London  Review  says :  “  One  might  not  unfairly 
take  the  writings  of  Miss  Rossetti  as  evincing  in  a 
special  manner  the  chief  faults  of  modern  second- 
class  poetry.  They  have  sentiment,  grace,  and 
lyrical  tune ;  but  they  are  extremely  vague,  and,  we 
must  add,  not  a  little  morbid.  The  metaphysical 
abstractions  and  passionate,  almost  agonized,  out¬ 
cries  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  Muse,  have  developed  in 
the  smaller  poets  of  the  present  day  —  especially  in 
the  lady  poets  —  a  tendency  to  go  about  the  world 
wailing,  and  making  ostentatious  exliibition  of  broken 
hearts ;  but  it  is  sometimes  not  clear  what  they  are 
wailing  about,  nor  why  their  hearts  should  be  broken. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  very  odd  that  they  should  aU,  have 
broken  hearts,  and  rather  tiresome  too,  for  the  mon¬ 
otone  after  a  while  becomes  fatiguing. 

An  English  paper  calls  the  arrival  of  our  Monitor, 
the  Miantonomoh,  at  Queenstown,  “  a  most  unpleas¬ 
ant  fact  for  all  the  European  maritime  powers.  It 
was  thought  this  dangerous  vessel  could  not  cross 
the  Atlantic,”  says  the  writer,  “  but  she  has  crossed 
it,  amid  bad  weather,  too.  She  is  as  unlike  a  vessel 
as  it  is  possible  to  be,  her  hull  rising  only  Sjf  feet 
above  the  water,  268  feet  long  by  59  feet,  without 
bulwarks,  in  shoi^  an  enormous  raft,  and  with  two 
turrets  and  two  funnels  instead  of  masts  and  cord¬ 
age.  She  is  built  of  wood,  and  plated  from  the  deck 
to  four  feet  below  the  water-line  with  iron  seven 
inches  thick,  her  deck  is  twelve  inches  thick,  three 
of  them  being  iron,  and  the  turrets  are  cylinders  of 
iron  eleven  inches  thick.  Each  turret  has  two 
Dahlgren  guns,  and  each  gun  throws  a  shot  of  480 
pounds,  or  a  15-inch  shell  of  360  pounds,  the  former 
being  effective  at  a  mile  and  three  quarters  distance. 
Her  maximum  speed  is  nine  knots  an  hour,  and  the 
American  engineers  believe  firmly  that  nothing  in 
the  British  navy  could  stand  against  her  for  an 
hour.  That  belief  may  be  ill-founded,  but  it  is  en¬ 
tertained  by  clear-headed,  practical  men,  and  even 
the  unlearned  can  see  that  a  ship  like  the  Warrior 
offers  an  immense  mark  to  a  Dahlgren  gun,  while 
the  Miantonotnoh  offers  comparatively  none  at  all. 
We  have  no  such  gun  either,  actually  ready.  By 
the  way,  how  are  the  lower  decks  in  this  ship 
lighted  ?  ” 

A  LITERARY  reaction  has  arisen  in  Germany 
against  Shakespeare-idolatry,  which  is  not  unlikely 
to  spread,  and  to  last  there  for  some  time.  Herr  G. 


Riimelin  has,  by  his  “  Shakespeare-studien  ”  (Stud¬ 
ies  of  Shakespeare),  taken  a  part  in  this  movement. 
The  author,  who  calls  himself  a  ”  realist,”  does  not 
acknowledge  Shakespeare  to  be  a  “  teacher  of  man¬ 
kind,”  and  unsparingly  points  out  a  number  of  real 
and  imaginary  defects  in  the  works  of  our  poet.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  pa}'s  a  tribute  of  high  admiration 
to  the  great  German  poets,  especially  to  Goethe ; 
and  this  appreciation  of  the  writers  of  bis  own  coun¬ 
try  forms  the  best  portion  of  his  work.  A  production 
somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding  is  that  entitled 
“Aufsatze  fiber  Shakespeare”  (Essays  on  Shake¬ 
speare),  by  Herr  Heblcr.  There  is  the  same  smack 
of  realistic  criticism  about  this  work  that  we  observe 
in  the  former ;  but  the  author  docs  not  go  quite  so 
far  as  Dr.  Rumelin,  and  his  work  contains  many 
sound  views. 

Another  German  writer  of  great  repute  as  a 
Shakespearian  critic,  —  Dr.  Kreyssig,  —  has,  in  his 
“  Lectures  on  Faust,”  taken  Goethe  to  task  on  ac¬ 
count  of'some  “  objecdonable  ”  traits  in  one  of  the 
greatest  poems  of  modem  times.  The  critic  cen-  | 
sures  the  poet  for  the  Don  Juan-like  behavior  of  I 
his  hero.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  ! 
that  Dr.  Kreyssig’s  work  contains  some  very  valu-  \ 
able  features  for  the  literary  historian,  and  for  I 
thoughtful  readers  in  general,  as  it  traces  the  origin  | 
of  the  various  portions  of  the  first  part  of  “  Faust,” 
which  was  by  no  means  originally  written  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  now  known  to  us. 

The  Spectator  says  that  “  M.  Nicholas  Fdtu,  of 
Dijon,  advocates  the  extermination  of  dogs,  and  has 
sent  a  copy  of  his  pamphlet  to  Marshal  Vaillant, 
who  replies  most  eloquently.  He  recalls  the  dog  of 
UljTises,  the  dog  of  Tobias,  the  dog  that  saved  St. 
Roch,  the  dog  of  Montaigis,  the  dog  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  the  dog  of  the  poor  man’s  funeral,  the  dog  of 
the  St.  Bernard  Hospice.  He  condemns,  in  the 
strongest  language,  the  proposal  to  sully  history  by 
a  new  St.  Bartholomew,  directed  against  the  race 
which  produces  heroes  such  as  these.  Marshal 
Vaillant  goes  on  to  give  the  substance  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  made  to  him  by  his  dog  Brusca  concerning 
the  cruel  Instigator  of  these  horrors.  ‘  Tell  him,’  it 
mns,  ‘  the  names  of  all  those  I  have  bitten.  Tell 
him  of  all  the  pantaloons  I  have  tom,  of  all  the 
gowns  I  have  made  rags  of,  merely  because  those 
who  wore  them  wanted  to  come  too  close  to  you.’ 
And  it  concludes,  *  Wait  till  we  go  together  to  the 
Council-General  of  your  dear  department.  You 
will  then  take  off  my  muzzle  only  for  a  few  instants, 
and  you  will  see  .  .  .  .’  That  ar^ment  may  si¬ 
lence  but  we  fear  will  only  inwardly  intensify  that 
cruel  bigotry,  —  which,  like  most  bigot^,  having 
its  root  in  fear,  inspires  M.  F^tu’s  canine  inqui¬ 
sition.  Brusca  should  have  been  contented  with 
the  appeal  to  higher  feelings.  Not  only  what  dogs 
have  done  for  man,  but  what  man  has  done  for 
dogs,  we  owe  to  dogs,  —  in  the  same  sense,  at  least, 
in  which  Mr  Mill  says  that  we  owe  to  posterity  all 
that  we  have  done  with  posterity  in  view.  We  owe 
to  dogs,  amidst  much  other  literature,  Homer’s 
verse  on  Argus,  Cowper’s  on  Beau,  and  Dr.  John 
Brown’s  prose  poem  on  Rab  and  his  Friends.  The 
dog  appears  even  in  one  of  the  parables,  and  is 
painted  as  more  merciful  than  man.  ‘  Even  the 
dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores.’  And  just  as  to 
man-like  dogs  we  owe  much  that  is  finest  in  our 
literature,  so  to  dog-like  men  we  owe  much  that  is 
worst,  —  the  cynic  school,  and  probably  M.  F^tu 
I  and  his  proposal.” 


